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About This Issue 



Tnivi.-lar[Lck-s about Souihcjsi Asia 
tan conjure up imat;es of idyllic 
villages, brilliant sunsets, exotic 
food and charming people. These images 
have been carefully crafted by a mutii- 
biilion dollar industry which brings over 
10 million visitors to East and Southeast 
Asia every year. Tourism now consti- 
tutes the largest sector of international 
trade, and it is growing the most rapidly 
in the Pacific. 

The tourism industry constitutes a 
tangible economic, political and cultural 
force in Asia. Asian governments and 
international financial institutions view 
tourism as a "strategic industry" in the 
export-oriented development of the te- 
gion. allocating large budgets tor 
national airlines, advertising, infra- 
structure and hotel construction. The 



airlines, hotels at\d industry association 
(PATA) see Asian countries as profit- 
able "destination points" to promote. 

Travel fn-r se can provide important 
opportunities for cultural interchange, 
expanded awareness of international 
issues, and personal enrichment. But 
tourism as it is now practiced in Asia — 
dominated heavily by large international 
corporate interests and local elites — has 
given rise to many questions about actual 
benefits and disadvantages to the people 
and sticieties involved, 

Concetned groups in Asia and aniund 
the world have begun to investigate the 
economic, political and cultural under- 
pinnings of the tourism industry' as it 
is now constituted. Serious doubts have 
arisen about whether foreign exchange 
and employment promised through tour- 
ism have really materialized. Women's 
and church groups throughout the 
region have spearheaded an inter- 
national campaign investigating and 
protesting against the pervasive selling 
of Asian women as advertising lures, 
hostesses and prostitutes which has be- 
come a central part of the Asian tourist 
scene. Workets in the luxury hotels 
throughout the region have begun to de- 
mand fair wages and working condition.'i. 



Protests have arisen from many quarters 
about the "packaging" and degradation 
of .Asian cultures. 

This issue of the Soullmisl Asm 
Chriiiikle delves into the.se complex 
issues. Robert Wt>od presents an over- 
view of the economic interests in the 
industry with a focus on the involvement 
of international financial institutions 
and private corpt>nite interests. FiKusing 
on the Philippines, Linda Richter writes 
of the political uses of tourism in provid- 
ing legirimacy and presrige ft>r govern- 
ments and ruling elites. Pasuk Phong- 
paichit examines prewtitution in Thai- 
land, showing the economic forces that 
push women out of the countryside and 
into Bangkok's flesh trade. Pany Lee, a 
San Francisco hotel worker, describes 
her meetings with counterparts in Man- 
ila's luxury hotels. Indonesian poet 
Rendra writes of the cultural impact of 
tourism in Bali. Other arricles highlight 
the role of the Pacific Area Travel As- 
sociation and the Hilton hotels. 

We offer this issue as a resource fur 
groups and individuals already con- 
cerned about tourism and as a catalyst tor 
orhers to linik seriously at this phenome- 
non. We hope it will be a useful begin- 
ning for others to Kiild on. □ 



THE ECONOMICS OF TOURISM 



Rohm !■:. \\«„l 



Tourism is often portrayed as a benign earner. In fact 
much of the foreign exchange "leaks" out of the host 
country. And tourism has seldom-considered effects 
on politics and class structure. 








Thii h a Hvhtd vetiion oj an arliilr wkir/i arigiaaUy appotinl 
in l/ir Journal ol' Conic mporary Asia, lb/. 9, An. li, 1979. 
Rulierl E. Wwid leachn ionology at the I'niveuily of 

\faiuichui(lh. HoiloH. 



Tiinrism create.^ jobs. Tourixm brings in dnlhin. Timn\m i.\ a 
sroirlh industry. nniUhe rounlrify ,.fS,nillifti.-.lAsia iand like- 
;<'Mc I'ltiwfiii mid Si'Ulli Kcn'n) luiir \ltilird Dili a suhslanlial 
slum- III thr Iriidr. T/ir uit'ilnt^unl mid '-umimic frnmewitrk 
jt'hiili midf Hies the intenmUimnl UmrLMii industry too often gafi, 
nnexammtd. however, and for good reaaort. The framework is 
shaJcy. and its major assumptions are flaioed. 

In 1958 a research mission commi-'aioned juinrly by the Un- 
ucJ States Depanmem of 0,>mmerce and the Pacific Area 
Tr;nel Asstxiation visited the Pacific and the Far East to 
explore their potential (or intetrtational tourism. The Checchi 
Report which emerged fiom this mission found international 
tourism to be "virtually nonexistent" in countries like Indo- 
nesia, and far below its potential everywhere. With self-con- 
scious hwldncss, the Checchi Report called for a quadmplingof 
tourism in the area between 1958 and 1968. 'The economic 
impact o( these expenditures can be spectacular," it said. ' 

The Checchi goals turned out to he cottservative. and the 
growth accelerated in the followin); decade. Tourist arrivals in 
Southeast Asia increased 25-fold between I960 and 1979,= Ip 
1%0 only one tourist destination— Hong KonB^teceived 
over a million tourists. By 1979 Sinijapiire and Hong Kongeach 
received over two million tourists annually, and Tiiwan. Ko- 
rea. M,ilay,sia and Thiiiland all received over one million. The 
Philippines was on the verfje ofpasstng the million mark as well. 
Only Indonesia lagged behind with less than half a million, hut 
even this represented a striking increase of over 70 times its 
1960 level. Southeast Asian countries took in over four billion 
tourist dollars in 1979. * 

International tourism is an increasingly important aspect of 
the development strategy of every non-socialist government in 
Si>utheast Asia. Ap;in from technical project evaluations, 
however, there are almost no studies of its spread and its 
economic, social and political consequences. 

How has tourism grown in St)utheast Asia? Why have Intet- 
national aid agencies pushed it? Is it a uscHil development 
strategy.' What impact does it have on unemployment and on 
the classandpoliticalstructuresof the countries of the region? 
These are some of the questions we need m brmg into the 

Underdeveloped countries have shared in the generalized 
f,T"wih of international tourism over the past 25 years, and have 
increased their share of the world market. Ony the Middle 
East's share has been declining in recent years; Asia, Latin 
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America and Africa have all tncreaseJ their shares signifi- 
cantly. Between 1950 and 1975. Asia- Australasia tourist arri- 
vals increased 40-fold, and its share of the world total increased 
by over 400 percent. Tourism receipts in the area arc growintj 
rapidly both absolutely and as a share of the world total, ihouKh 
there arc wide disparities between countries when tourism re- 
ceipts are compared with population, GNP, and visible ex- 
ports. 

This growth of international tourism in Southeast Asia has 
been made possible by rising incomes in the West and Japan and 
by the introduction of cheap charter and excursion air f;ires 
during the 1960s. It also represents an active policy choice by 
Southeast Asian eovemments, which have moved quickly ro 
providi- tiu- nitrasttTicriire and promotion the mass tourism 
industry' a\]iiiri-.. To these i^ovemmenrs. inremational tourism 
h;is seemed pLirticularly attractive for a number of reasons. 

Tourism is classified as an exporr. but the rapid growth of 
demand for it contrasts sharply with the declining of stagnant 
demand for many of the basic exports from underdeveloped 
countries. The declining temisoftrade for most of their exports 
(2.5 percent per year between 197! and 1976 for underde- 
veloped countries other than oil exporters, according to U.N. 
figures) have encouraged a search tor other exports more able to 
hold their own on the world market. With world demand 
growing rapidly, tourism has appeared a strong candidate. 

Developing a tourism industry has also seemed increasingly 
attractive as import-suhsritution industries have run into trou- 
ble. The import content of these industries has turned out to be 
much higher than expected, and frequently their growth has 
been limited by the low level of consumer demand in societies 
where the vast majority remains in poverty. International tour- 
ism has very little tmptirt substitution effect, but it holds out the 
promise of foreign exchange. While other characteristics of the 
industry have been cited as pluses (its alleged labour intensity, 
multiplier elTects, etc.), the argument for international t 
in underdeveloped counrrie.'i iilrimatclv stands or falls on 
foreign exch;ini;i'i,untnliui ion indL'wIopmcnr, 

Asia-Australasia Regional Share of World 
International TouDSm 1950 1976 
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Source World Tourism Oiganizalion. Economic Review o1 Wind 
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Underdeveloped countries did not simply stumble onto 
tourism as a promising way to earn tbreign exchange, 
however. Beginning with the Checchi Report in the 
late 1950s, the governments of these countries have received a 
steady stream of advice and assistance for expanding tntoma- 
tlona! tourism. U.N. resolutions have extolled tourism as "a 
basic and desirable human activity deserving rhe praise and 
encouragement of all people,'; and governments,"* indusrry 
organizations such as PATA (which includes gcivemments as 
well) lobby against barriers to the expansion of international 
tourism and provide technical assistance for developing the 
industry. Bilateral and multilateral aid agencies have placed 
increasing emphasis on tourism as an area of technical as.sis- 
tance and lending.'' 

The World Bank Group — composed of the bank itself, rhe 
International Developmenr Association, and the International 
Finance Corporation — has taken the lead in using aid money 
to encourage international tourism in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Its emphasis on tourism has been consistent with its 
general promotion of export-oriented development and ha.s 
been implemented within its traditional fnimework of promot- 
ing private ownership of profitable enterprises." The Interna- 
tional Finance Corpiiration which 
vestments in privately-own 
loan in 1967: $2.9 million for a h< 

and partly-owned by Intercontinental Hotel Corporation, 
subsidiary of Pan Am. The IFC has continued 
primarily on loans and investments in privately-i^wned hi 
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takes loan and equity in- 
ide its first tourism 
I in Kenya to be managed 
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Irs cumulative cummitments lor tourism came to S86.6 million 
hv 1980. The World Bank (Intemacional Bank for Reconstnic- 
fion and Development) and its soft-loan subsidiarv, the Inter- 
nationa! Development AsMtciarion, have concentrated on 
tourism infrastructure. 

"The main policy oi ninning the com- 
plex is to boneht private capital." Local 
entrepreneurs supply the capital tor 
huilJin^ the hotels, and the multina- 
tional hotel chains make their money 
"manayin<:;" them. 

Bv 1980 the IBRD committed $25 million to Asin; rhe IDA 
put in $20.2 million; and the IFC added $17.6 million, Tliese 
figures understntc the World Bimk's contribution to tourism 
development in two ways, however. First of all, as the bank has 
pointed out, a number of its other loans have tourism as a major 
rationale. A number of transportation loans, for example, cre- 
ate the necessary infrastructure for tourism dcvelopmenr. ' Even 
more important, the bank is a major contributor to develop- 
ment finance companies, which are investment banks in under- 
developed countries generally authoriied to make loans solely 
to private enterprises. These DFCs have played a major role in 
tourism development in a number of Sou thc-ast Asian countries. 
In [he Philippines, for example, the Development Bank of the 
Philippines has loaned hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
construction of luxury hotels in Manila. Although the World 
Bank reported making no tourism loans in 1980, it lists tourism 
.IS .1 r. It 1,111, lie tor five of the loans ir made in that year to DFCs. 

Till' U'ofld Bank has also promoted tourism development by 
providing technical assistance. In 1969 rhe Bank established a 
Tourism Projects Department which advises the IFC on new 
tourism investments. It has worked with other agencies as well. 
For example, it joined with UNESCO to sp<msor a 1976 semi- 
nar on the social and cultural impact of tourism." 

In conrrast ro the IFC, almost none of the IBRD's or IDA's 
loans have eone directly lor hotel construction; where they have 
been intended (or that purpirac, they have generitly been chan- 
nelled throuiih development finance companies. Most of the 
loans have been tor physical infrasrrucrure for lar^je tourism 
comple.xes, which the hank is particularly interested in promot- 
ing; "The Bank is working on an approach to tourism develop- 
ment involving rhe creation of tourism complexes which will 
include all necessary amenities, ranging from basic infrastruc- 
ture services to recreation facilities. "' 

The IDA loai^ej $16 million, for example, for infrastructure 
for the Nusa Dua development on the barren southern penin- 
sula o( Bali. The hotels will be built by private investors. 
Another example is the mammoth Pomun Tourist Resort Pro- 
ject near Kyongju, South Korea, which will comprise more 
than a dozen hotels, a golf course, a folk village, boating 
facilities, restaurants, a shopping center, and apartments for 
employees. The World Bank has loaned $25 million for the 
project's infrastnitiure. The use of rhcsc aid hinds to make 
private investments in tourism profitable has been emphasized 
by the head of the Kyongju Tourism Agency: "Our main job is 
to maintain the reson project and attract private capital. The 
private investments are not under our control. Tlie main policy 



of running the complex is to benefit private capital. For exam- 
ple, we rent the convention hall at very low prices ro assist the 
hotels in attracting business."'" 

International tourism in Southeast Asia is not simply a one- 
way flow of visitors fixim advanced capiralist countries to under 
developed imes. International travel by citizens of underde- 
veloped countries has alsti been growing rapidly. Within South- 
east Asia tourists from other Southeast Asian countries con- 
stituted 56 percent of arrivals in Malaysia in 1975; 42 percent in 
Singapt)re; J2 percent in Thailand; and 25 percent in Hong 
Ki>ng. " 

For the underdeveloped world as a whole, outgoing tourist 
expenditures were larger than incoming tourist receipts in 1965, 
and the resulring deficit on the travel account indicated "a net 
flt)W of resources from rhe developing countries to the developed 
through the tourism market-"'-Theexistenceof regional tour- 
ism complicates this assumption about the dirccrion <if the 
outward flows, but many underdeveloped counrries continue to 
have a negative tourism balance. In Smrheast Asia, by and 
latge the tourism balance is positive, but the outward flows are 
significant. 

The size of tourist expenditures for some counrries may be 
inflated by inconsistent accounting pnx:edures, particularly the 
inclusion of student expenditures abroad. But it also indicates 
the extreme stKial inequality of most underdeveloped socieries, 
whose ruling classes have become luxury tourists thetrtsclves. 
One study of tiiurist expenditutes in Singapore shows that the 
biggest spenders on a per capita basis ate nor Americans or 
Australians, but Indonesians, despite the fact that Indonesia 
ranksasoneofthepoorestcountriesintheworld. '^Infact, on 
an aggregate basis as well, Indonesians arc the most important 
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Tourism Balance for Selected Southeast Asian Countries in Selected Years 
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group of tourists in Singapore, accounting for $64.9 million of 
tourism receipts in 1976. '■* 

Actually, the net balance on a country's travel account is not 
a vi;r>' useful way of measuring the foreign exchange contribu- 
tion of tourism. Tourism "imports" and "exports" are largely 
indepenJenr of each othec, though it seems likely that an 
international tourism industry has a kind of demun.stwtion 
effect on the !tx:al ruling classes. 



More imponant, tourism balance figures do not show 
foreign exchange "leakage" — the ways tourism itself 
has foreign exchange costs, The type of tourism in- 
dustry virtually all underdeveloped counnies have created in- 
volves a high import ctintent. Considering the fact chat Ixireign 
exchange is the basic rationale for tourism development, it is 
surprising how little is known about the level of foreign ex- 
change leakage. According to the Center for Transnarionals. 
direct import requirements and payments abniad associated 
with tourism accounted for 2 1 percent to 50 percent or more of 
total tourism receipts in one sample of four underdeveloped 
countries.'* Transfers to foreign owners can also be con.sider- 
able, and there are various indirect forms of foreign exchange 
leakage. 

Foreign exchange leakage is most evident in the hotel sector, 
which generally accounts for around half of touri.sm receipts 
(less in places like Hong Kong and Singaptire, where almost 
two-thirds of tourist dollars go for "shopping"). All non-soc- 
ialist Sourhea.sf Asian countries have opted for luxury, "inter- 
national standard" hotels, which attempt to teplicate thcit 
countetparts in the advanced capitalist countries. These hotels 
require substantial imports, both as pan of the initial capital 
invcstmcnr and in their normal operation. In general, for 
example, one-third of their food bill goes for imports, although 
this can be much higher — 80 percent for Singapore, for exam- 
ple. "■ Overall, direct impon requirements seem to average 
about 25 percent of both initial investment and operating costs. 
The foreign exchange costs of the hotel sector increase to the 
extent that it is foreign owned or operated, because of the 
tepatriation of interesr, profits and salaries, as well as central 



purchasing and tran.sfer pricing. In I'^Tl, the top 100 hotel 
chains in the world owned 8,100 hotels with 1.2 million 
riKjms. '^ Almost halfol these chams have their home office in 
the United Stares or the United Kingdom, and many are linked 
to the major airlines, TWA owns Hilton International; Pan 
Am owns Intercontinental; United Airlines owns Western In- 
ternational. Airlines with hotels in Southeast Asia include 
British Airways, Cathay Pacific, Japan Airlines, Pan Am, 
TWA, and United Airlines. 

Almost half (47.4 percent) of the foreign hotels of these 
hotel chains are located in undenleve loped c mm tries. The 
Center for Transnarionals lists 486 hotels (128.674 rtwms) 
associated with multinatinal hotel corpt>rations in 9^ underde- 
veloped countries. In Hcounrriesof Asia there arc 86 multina- 
tional hotels with 31, ill rooms.'" The proportion of hotel 
rottms controlled by the multinational hotel chains varies con- " 
siderably. The low is 5.6 percent in Malaysia; the high is 4J.9 
percent in the Philippines. These figures may be affected by 
different definitions of what constitutes a "hotel," but in all 
cases the multinational proportion is much higher if we focus nn 
the luxury hotels where most foreign tourists stay. 

The profits of multinational corporations are often defended 
by arguing that the multinationals provide much-needed capi- 
tal tor undertakings which otherwise would remain on rhe 
drawing boards. In the multinational hotel business, however, 
this is not the case. The multinarional hotel chains have 
increasingly been divesting themselves of hotel pmperties and 
concentrating theit energies on securing management con- 
tracts. " Local entrepreneurs thus supply the capital for build- 
ing the hotels, and the multinational hotel chains make their 
money "managing" them. This ofcoursc means high salaries for 
expatriate managers. For underdeveloped counttiesasa whole, 
the seven percent of hotel emioyecs who are foreign nationals 
account fot an average of 2 1 percent of the hotel wage bill. '" 
Part of these salaries constitute a form of foreign exchange 
leakage. The increasing emphasis on management contracts is 
reflected in the fact that whereas direct ownetship and leasing 
arrangements accounted for 67 percent of MNC mams before 
1964, hilly 91 percenr of new rooms since 1975 have involved 
management contracts.-' 
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Man;iHement contracts normallv have escape clauses releas- 
ing tFie multinatUinalslrom their responsibilities if rhe govern- 
ment restricts their ability to repatriate loreign exchange or acts 
in a way which adversely affects the opewtion of the hotel. 
These cbiuses reflect the fact that international tourism is not 
netitral insofar as fiscal and social policv ' 



Major Multinational Hotel Chains 

in Southeast Asian Countries 

No. Rooms in SE Asia 
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The World Tounsm OrRaniMiion estimates that a minimum 
lit 4C percenr of jjrow hi>rt'l revenue pies c<> pay for 
imports, interest and profits if the liotel is foreign -owned, 
and that ihe figure can run as-high as 75 percent or mi)re. -- The 
foreign exchange leakage of hotel investmenr is ftjrther ac- 
centuated by such g<ivemment incentives as long-term, low- 
inreres! loans, tax exemptions or reductions, interest rebates, 
duty-free import of equipment and admission of foreign workers. 
Infrastructural investments often have a substantial import 
content, loti. Airports have to be built to accommtxlate wiJe- 
KxJied jetliners. Roads must be constructed to allow tour buses 
to c:tny rheir passengers in comlon. Power has to be jjen- 
erared — if not for Uxal residents, certainty for the water-fll- 
teting systems of hotel swimming pools. These infrastmc rural 
investmenrs are particularly hiyh for the resorr complexes 
favoured by the World B-ank. Malaysia, for example, is under- 
taking large-scale beach tcsort complexes on Pulau Besar. off 
Malacca, on Pulau Langkawi, and along its east coast near 
Kuantan.^' One analysis for the Cctmmonwealth Caribbean 
countries estimates tht investments in infrasrructure amount to 
nK)Ut 80 percent of hotel capital costs. -'' These casts are lx)rne 
by the government and hence by society at large. 

Spendinj: on infrastructure slides over into consrrucring toiir- 
i>t .LirniLriiinN themselves. Many of the pet projects of the 
PhiiippitiL-s' first lady^ — the Philippine International G)nven- 
ttuii ("enter, the International Convention Center, the Folk 
Arts Theatre and the Philippine Center for International Trade 



and Exhibit — have been built with an eye to the tourist in- 
dustry and involve substantial foreign exchange expenditure. 
In the Philippines the Ministry of LcksI Government and 
Ct)mmunitv Development has even issued a circular directing 
local governments to "establish rheir own tourism boards and 
prioritize tourism related programs to be funded by the local 
budget- This is spent mainly on beau tifi cat ion projects and 
putting up of liKal festivals. "'* 

international tourism is a highly competitive iiulustry, and 
mtMt governments engage m expensive foreign promotion;il 
campaigns — a further fiireign exchangecost. Singapore's Tour- 
ist Promotion Boatd spent $6 million in 1974forthe l.4million 
visitofs who came.'" Elsewhere j!i>vemment promotional 
spending has gone as high as $10 per tourist.-' In addition, 
some of the most populat tourist destinations, such as Singapore 
and Hong Kong, attnicr tourists by selling duty-free importctl 
merchandise. Singapore and Hong Kong reptirr that 6J percent 
and 65 percent of visitor spending respectively is for "shop- 
ping."-" Since most of these receipts must go to pay for the 
imports (cameras, watches, etc.) which tourists buy, there is 
very little net gain for the countty's foreign exchange position 
from up to rwo-thirds of total tourism receipts. 

In addition to the direct import content of the touri.sm 
industry itself, tourists define an miport-orientedstyle of lu.xur>' 
consumption which kxal elites emulate. This has an imporrant 
implication for the much-debated multiplier effect of interna- 
tional tourism. The multiplier effect argument says rourisr ex- 
penditures will stimulate tiirrher local economic activity. When 
tourism stimulates local consumption of imported goods, how- 
ever, the mulriplier effect will raise the overall foreign ex- 
change cost of tourism. One study of Antiguaclaims that taking 
[he multiplier effect into account miscs the impotr content of 
internal liinal tourism fn>m 40 percL-ni ol total ruunsm receipt- 

Proportion of Total Hotel Rooms Associated 
with Multinational Hotel Chains, 1978 
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t(t almosr 70 percent.-' The lack of strong foreign exchange 
controls in the nori-«Kialist Southest Asian countries very 
likely allows similar foreign exchange leakage through tuxtiry 
constimption. 

Although the foreign exchange rationale for tourism is pri- 
mary, a secondar>' justification for tourism development in- 
volves its potential contrihution t£i employment. It is widely 
assumed that because tourism is a service industry, it must be 
labor-intensive, and hence particularly appropriate for the cir- 
cumstances of Southeast Asian and other underdevloped 

Almost all studies, however, dispel the notion that toutism 
offers an inexpensive way of generating employmenr. Oni; 
^tudy of hotel employment in East Africa, tor example, cnn- 
cludes that the cost of generating jobs in tourist hotels is two to 
three times that of generating jobs in manufacturing or re- 
pairs. ■'" 

There is some evidence that hotels run by multinational 
corporarions tend to generate less employment than locally- 
managed hotels. ' ' Non-hotel jobs generated by tourism seem to 
cost less. It is sttiking in the.se analyses, however, that perhaps 
the largest single such "spin-ofP ' occupation is often left politely 
unmentioned: prostitution. It has been estimated that tourism 
has helped create 100, OCX} prostitutes in Manila alone. '- 



the Pacific 
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PATA helps the travel industry 
move its Pacific product. 



It is hardly a spontaneous stirring of 
interest which sends hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors a year to one country 
or another. Each tourist "destination" is 
carefuiiy marketed, often in a package 
with other countries or cities, and 
matketinj; techniques are monitored: 
what works for one destination may 
make another equally attractive. The 
major axwdinator for travel directions in 
Asia and the Pacific is the San 
Francisco -based Pacific Area Travel 
AsstKiation, formed to provide a meet- 
ing ground for travel professionals and to 
help governments develop tourist 
centers. 

: Founded in 1961, PATA now in- 
cludes over 2 ,000 members ranging from 
official 20vemm<'nt r,-pr..s,.nf;-,nv,.^ r,. 
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meeting, a ri.itiiin 
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bers, often airline offi 
ayonts. Most iiatumal 



s or travel 
ist organiia- 
tions maintain oflices in major cities of 
the countries which generate tourists, 
and these meetings give the agencies a 
chance to promote their countries' 
destinations. 

Another majot vehicle for the ex- 
change of inf(.inii:iiion .inmng PATA 
members is rliL- |..ibli^.,ri,.n .>! ., monthly 
ma«:i:iru-/V„7//-/^vv:'//.\V:r,. .iswc-llas 
various handbooks, directories and 
booklets. These are Kindcd primarily by 
advertising from major hotels, airlines 
arid governments, and they provide 
travel professionals with cutrent 
information on Pacific area facilities and 
attractioas. The as-sociarion al.so pro- 
vid.-'^ -advice ;ind ferhnic:il .i^sistanvc lor 
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Ciuliural presen'ation is a new field for 
P.Al A, M'hich was previously concerned 
priiuarily with such commercial activi- 



ties an developing tourist sites, research- 
ini! travel statistics and marketing the 
Paciiic. At it.s first "tourism and herit- 
age" conference, held during November 
1979 in Bangkok, PATA set out to fiwter 
cooperation lie twee n the tourism 
industry and preser\'aiionists, two groups 
which s.-lJon. h.ivv much use fot each 
othet. Acior.iiiit: m PATA Vice-Presi- . 
dent KcnChaiiilvrLiiri, tourism Kxisters 
now rc;ili:i:, "Wi' h.ive to look at preser- 
vation of heritage— if we don't maintain 
what is different, no one wilt want to go 
see it." 

With the recui;niti..n that Pacific 
tourist sites will rL'in.mi dcMr.ible and 
saleable .mly ii rlu-ir ■■unkine- and 
"exotic" qualities .uc ptescrved, PATA 
has charged its development authority 
with two somewhat contradictory tasks: 
to develop destinations and increase 
their handling capacity and preserve 
their quality by balancing the economic 
value of toutism against the changes it 
brin;;'. to the destination area. How 
TiiMi.li iiitlijonce the heritage committee 
\\\\\ .K lu.illv liiive in such a commercially 
i'ricrm\l :l>-■i^)l;ia^ion remains to be .seen. 
The important question is whether 
PATA can serve not only tourists and 
commercial interests hut lixal people as 
well. □ 



Must jobs in ihi- loiirism industry invtilvt-low Icvols (if skill 
;ind low piiy, A venire ijross monthiy pay tor workers in Balinesc 
hotels, for L'xampk'. is $ J I . " While seasonality is not a major 
problem for Southeast Asian tourism, hotel workers mny suffer 
fnun short-nin nverexpansion of luxury hotels, as has occurred 
in Manila. The degree of unioniiarion among hotel workers 
varies consiJenihly. from iihout 30perceni in the Philippine-, to 
7") percent in Sintiapoie, Yet even where workers jte immniied, 
restrictive labt)r liiws often Imiit what they can Jo to improve 
their working conditions. 

Sevenil additional ptiints should be mentioned, at least 
briefly. Tourism development does not substitute for imports. 
Nor docs it respond tti local demand. It does not create a laKir 
force with skills which can contribute to the 
growth of other sectors of the economy. In fact, through its 
i:onipention with other sec tots for scarce resource.'! (even down 
ro tile level of local governments diverting liical tiinds for 
tourism projects), and through its effect on consumption pat- 
terns, tourismsecmstostuntdevclopmentinotherscccofs. The 
inflation it has brought to Bali, for example, has reportedly 
lowered nutrition levels for people in the highlands. ■'"' 

So tourism does not necessatily bring in vast amounts of 
furcJ|Jn exchange for cirher development projects. Indeed, it 
can demonsmite many of the classic characteristics of underde- 
velopment: a high degree oi foreign ownership and control, 
high import content, dependency on economic fluctuations in 
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the advanced capitalist counme.s. and an oligopolistic 
in the industry' as a whole, to take the major examples. 

International tourism can also serve to consolidate depen- 
dent class relationships, and we should take at least a brief li.Hik 
at this problem. 

The heart of mass tourism is the hotel sector, Luxurv hotel 
investment has been a particularly harmonious ground for 
an alliance between the ItKal ruling cla.sses and the multi- 
national corporations. This has been true for several reastins. 
First, as indicated earlier, this is an area in which many multi- 
nationals have been quite content to settle for management 
contracts rather than insisting on majority ownership and con- 
trol. Ownership of the actual buildings, which are expensive, 
immobile, and which contain no particular technical secrets, 
can be left to local investors or. occasionally, the state. 

Second, joint enterprises with multinationals may alio* pii- 
litically dominant classes wiihouf a strong economic base to 

Ttuirists define an import-oriented style 
ot luxury consumption whicli local 
elites emulate. 

circumvcnr rlu'it economically dominant class (and ethnic) 
competilors. This n likely to be a factor in countries like 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand, where alliance with the 
multinationals avoids the necessity of doing business with the 
Chinese commercial classes. This ethnic-class competition mav 
in fact bias tourist policy towards luxury tourism, since a tourism 
policy based on the expansion of the existing accommodation 
system would favour the Chinese already in control of it. 

Tourism Receipts of 

Southeast Asian Countries, 

as % of GNP, Per Capita, 

and % of Merchandise Exports, 1978. 
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Third, investment in luxury hotels represents a 
of the speculative, real-esrate oriented investments which ate 
chaiacteristic of the ruling classes of many underdeveloped 
stKieties, Luxury hotels are also favored as sites for elite func- 
tions of all sorts — marriages, parties, conferences, celebra- 
tions, to name a few. In Manila during 1976-77. the ruling 
families and economic cliques of the Philippines let loose an 
ofgv of competitive hotel building durit\g which 14 new hotels 
were built at a cost of about $510 million. Such hotels may 
provide facilities for social functions which the dominant clas- 
ses could not support on their own and may even, as in the 
Philippines, become a ground of inira-class status competition. 

The availiihility of state capital has been the final cement of 
this relationship between the multinatiorwl hotel corpotarions 
and the local ruling classes. In the case of Manila mentioned 
above, Hovemment banks loaned $500 million, in several cases 
financing 100 percent of the investment. (In tact, one report 
suggests ihac the figure was really over 100 percent, due to 
deliberate ove rest i mat ions, allowring the borrowers to invest 
the extra money in the local money markets. )" Various gov- 
ernment incentives have also made hotel investments particu- 
larly attractive. 

International tourism has other conservative political impli- 
cacions as well. Tourists will only come to a country they see as 
friendly and stable, and therefore any disruptions caused by 
efforts to change the status quo can carry dire economic conse- 
quences. This is similar to problems underdeveloped countries 
always face in trying to create international business confidence 
in theif investment climate. But tourist perceptions are prob- 



ably even more volatile. When blacks rioted several years ago in 
Bermuda, the local newspaper warned: "Tourism is fragile. 
Those throwing fire bombs tn>m cars should understand that 
very soon they will not have a car to throw bombs from.""' The 
overreaction of the Bermudan government — flying in British 
troops CO quell the riots — probably stemmed from the spectre of 
the Virgin Islands, where several murders of whites decimated 
the tourist industry for years. The economic impvmance of 



Any disruptions caused hy efforts to 
change the status quo can carry dire 
economic consequences. 

tourism may dispose government.^ to react unusually strongly lo 
popular actions which they fear will affect the tourist image of 
the country. Such concerns can also provide a pretext for 
limiting the rights of workers in the tourism industry. In the 
Philippines, fot example, hotels and restaurants are defined by 
presidential decree to be "vital industries" in which strikes are 
banned, and the Ministry of Tourism can cancel the work 
permit of any hotel or restaurant worker "for the commission of 
any act detrimental to the tourists,*' At the same time, of 
course, the fragility of the tourism industry represents a weak 
spot in rhe economy which an oppositional movement can 
choose deliberately to disrupt — as it did in the Philippines in 
the fall of 1980 when btimbs went off in the midst of a Presiden- 
tial address to a cimferencc of U.S. travel agents in Manila. 



BaU: 

The Ultimate 

Paradise 

The Indonesian j];tivomnient, 
supported by the World Bank, 
has built a totally insulated 
tourist haven, but foreign 
investors are skeptical. 

.\hirm)t'l (Jin, 



Nusi. Oiia, ii 516 nullion-diillar tourist 
complex in Bali, Indimtsia is planned to 
rank with resorts in P;itaya. Thailand, 
.ind Penang, Mnlaytita, as one of Asia's 
big threi; rourisr dcsrinaiion^. Y« few 
investois iiside Irom rhe Indonesian 
(jovenitncnt appear eager to make an 
"investment in paradise-" Con.stniciion 
at the site, on the sparsely populated 
southern peninsula, remains at a near 
stand-still. Investor interest has lagged 
because of the Indonesiati Kovemment's 
airline policy and its p<x>r record in sec- 
ting up inftastnicmte. 

The tourism indusrry in Bali depends 
heavily on what it calls "air movement 
stability," the guaranteed movement of 
iiir trafl^ic and landinj; righcs for mnjor 
carriers. The Indonesian fjovemment 
has projected ;in annual increase of Ii 
percent lor tourists arriving by air. but 
this fifiute is based on a 1977 civil avia- 
tion policy ivhich allowed twice weekly 
direct flights from Australia, the Ameri- 
can west toast. Europe, Japan, Manila, 
Singapore, and Bangkok, In April 1980 
Indonesia's civil aviation board cancel- 
led landir^ rights for Thailand's national 
carrier, reducing tourist arrivals in Bali. 
As a result. Hilton Hotels, Inc. an- 
nounced that it would not build unril 
landing rights were extended to more 
national carriers. 

In a recent eftim ro revive investor 
interest. Canida, Indonesia's national 
airline, has taken what it calls "a bold 
step" in beginning construction of a 450- 
ftK»m hotel at Nusa Dua, Its completion 
date, set for late- 1982, has been called 
"impossibly optimistic" by a leading 
travel trade publication. 

Master planner for the Nusa Dua com- 
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plex is the Bali Tourism Development 
Corporation established in 1972 and 

wholly covemment-owned. Nusa Dua 
represents a new, planned appn)ach to 
touri.<im development which requires 
substantial backing from foreign in- 
vestors. Foreign investors arc offered 50- 
year leases and "maximum incentive and 
tax holidays," Sanur and Kuta, two of 
Bali's older tourist areas, grew spontane- 
ously and, particularly in Kuta, tourist 
facilities are largely in the hands of 
Balinese entrepreneur;;. 

The b.isK plan Iit Niu^a Dua consists 
of sevetal hoT,;lJiiMvi.s Inidt at different 
locations on 700 bfctares of the arid 
peniasula. A "tourist village" with a 
shopping center and amusement focili- 
lies will be located in the center of the 
resoti. The BTDC gives top priority to 
community facilities which it expects to 
benefit locals and visitors alike: a hotel 
st.iif training .schiH>l. a recreanon center 
and"a children's playgniund. Infrasttuc- 
ture at Nusa Dua will be of international 
resort standard. Electticiry, new to liKal 
inhabitanis, l^ .ilriMJy .iv.iilable at the 
site. Still in [lie rl^innim: sr.igc are water 
and telepbiini' ^vn'm-, waste and sew- 
age disposal pl.inti and paved roads. The 
Indonesian government is providing the 



infrastructure with backing from the 
World Bank. 

Nusa Dua i.s planned ,,s .m ist.lated, 
SL'lt-coni.iiiied louri'-t t .immunity which 
will afford visilot.^ thv plci^ures of Bali 
but keep theit interaciioos ivuh locals to 
a minimum. The BTLX: hopes that this 
design will preserve the Ittcal culture 
more or less intact as something tourists 
will want to see while at the same time 
channeling tourist expenditures into the 
local economy. Perhaps the segregation 
will s:ive the area from ci)mmercial de- 
gradation, but kKal economic growth is 
by no means assured. A recent 
UNESCO report indicates that in Bali 
the liKrals who profit from the industry 
are those who arc directly engiigcd in 
it — hotel and att shop employees. 
guides, and m a les.ser degree, mu-sicians 
and performers. Ninety percent of Bali- 
nese live in villages and do not benefit 
Uom ttireign exchange eamincs- 

BTIX">piiNicr.'i;itinns..ni.<T. C.P, 

Rv.issc. t.ikcs a rhilu-oplucU K-w ,tt d,.; 

challcnuo pns.vll-.v rh.' Nus,. liu.iL-tk.rt 
to benetii lllv^■^t.lr^. loi^ils and rounsts, 

negatives. Wi- .ue mo hiir,li,'neJ by nega- 
tives. Ac BTLX: wc try lo lake the mid- 
dle road. "□ 
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This kind »f inrem;irional tourism does n>.[ exist in i.sola- 
tion. Ic is part of a larger development strategy cliaracter- 
iicd by relatively open economies, reliance on ioreign aid 
and investment, im[\>r[ed teclmoioyy, and deepening integra- 
tion into the world capitalist economy. The ideological and 
institutional bases of this strategy were developed in the post- 
World War !! period first in respimse to the threat ot European 
state capitalism and then to the threat of national liberation 
movements in the TTiird World. When ihey analyze interna- 
tional tourism, the regimes of non-social i.'it Southeast Asia 
operate within this set of a.wumptions. For example, the as- 
sumption that foreign exchange is the critical bottleneck co 

There are alternatives which have vir- 
tually no import content and create a 
ctimpletelv different structure of entre- 
preneurial opportunity. 



development is highly ide(>lof;ical. It not only represents a 
choice aKmt a certain type of (dependent) development, but 
implicitly rules our alternative stnitegies (such as peasant mo- 
bilization). Even within this frame of reference, however, the 
claims for tourism not only have been greatly exaggerated, but 
obscure the ways tourism perpetuates class relations of depen- 
dency. Two general alternatives come lo mind. 

One is to demonstrate the greater economic and social ben- 
efits of other forms of investment and government spending. 
Symbolicaliv, tourist investments may be quite vulnerable, in 
Banaue, Philippines, for example, a luxury hotel with a swim- 
ming pool and its own electric generator sits above the town 
which still lacks electricity and whose streets turn into muddy 
quagmires in the rain. In the two year period in which the 
Philippine government loaned S5(X3 million for luxury hotels in 
Manila, only $ ! 3 million was spent in the entire country ibr 
public housing.'* 

Equally imptirtant, we need more saiis^ctory measures for 
comparing tourism and alternative forms of productive invest- 
ment. Most studies to date maintain ti» narrow a focus; capital 
costs per worker, import content, wage bills, etc. Even within 
this narrow frame of reference tourism does not fare particularly 
well, but the criteria of evaluation need to be widened to 
include what is produced, how it relates to production and 
diMribiition, and the level of foreign penetration and depen- 
dency. The one study which tries to do this in a general way. 
Brydcn's study of the Commonwealth Caribbean, finds an 
overall low social rate of return: the net gain goes to a small 
privileged elite." 

A second possibility is to explore alternative types of tourism. 
Mass tourism with luxury accommt>dation is not the only form 
which is possible in Southeast Asia, fn fact there already exists 
alongside it one alremative, originally sparked by the stream of 
young "hippie" travelers from Europe and North America, but 
now sustained by a wide range of budget travelers, including 
students, young workers and young professionals. Southeast 
Asians have responded creatively to the opponuniiies opened 
up by these travelets, expanding traditional accommodation sys- 
tems — losmen. Chinese hotels, yogwati.s, homestays — to meet 
the new demand. In Bali, the contrast between two former 
fishing villages is instructive: Sanur, whose entire beachfront is 



monopolized by huge, generally foreign-owned luxury hotels, 
and Kuta, where several hundred liKal families have added 
"homestays" of five to 15 rixims to their existing ^miiy com- 
pounds set among the coconut palm groves back from the 
beaches. While this type of budget tourism is not without its 
problems, it demonstrates a type ot tourism which has virtually 
no imptjrt content and which creates a completely different 
of entrepreneurial opportunity from that of mas.s lux- 



ury 

An increasing number of voices has been raised in South- 
east Asia stressing the need to think aKnii alternative types of 
tourism, A summary of recommendations made at an "Interna- 
tional Workshop on Tourism" in September 1980 at Ateneo 
University in Manila calls for "the discovery and development 
of .ilrcmaiive ways of travel" which encourage genuine in- 
tcrL-hant'e, involve the full participation of local people at all 
li-viU o! ik-ciMHivmaking. and uriliie facilities and services 
uhiih lu-iu'iir liical people. But just as existing forms of tourism 
di'velopment are jimply one component ot a wider outward- 
oriented, elite -dominated strategy of development, st> the 
struggle to define an alternative vision of international ex- 
change in Southeast Asia will be linked to a wider challenge to 
existing class and ptilitical relatiotis. Q 
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Hilton International sells 
conspicuous consumption 
around the world. Their 
motto: "Minimum risk — 

lUii control. nmliail Grossman 




"NE 



Rachaet (Jroasman is a UaJJ niemher ujihc SuiilheasI Aiia Resource 
Center. She has researched and written about the impact 0/ U.S. cor- 
potations in Southeast Asia for six years. This article is based on re- 
search b\ the corporate profile project at Ike Data Center in Oakland. C. A 



■« new country dares chink thut it has got going imiil 
it has a scat at the U.N., a national airline, and a 
Hilton Hotel," boasted Conrad Hilton. His global 
hotel empire has played a key role in creating an "international 
standard" based on American tastes. Hilton Inremational has 
done a good job of propagating the idea that luxury means 
American-style consumption: it claims wiih pride that the 
elites of countries from Japan to Egypt many off their daughtera 
at the local Hilton. Behind the glamor is a shrewdly run corpo- 
ration which operates almost 80 hotels atound the world. Pro- 
fits for 1980 amounted to $55 million. 

Gmrad Hilton, who died in 1979 at the age of 91, was the 
driving force behind the international Hilton phenomenon. 
Starting with a chain of American hotels bought from bankrupt 
owners during the Depression, he first moved overseas in 1949 
with the Caribc Hilton in Puerto Rico. He set up Hilton 
International as a separate enterprise, operating only overseas. 

In 1957 he saw Asia as the supreme challenge, an area ripe for 
luxury hotels and large profits. He viewed Asia as the missing 
hnk in an international empire; rhe one-third of the world not 
yet swallowed up by the communist menace, bur not yet con- 
vinced to join the "free world." "If we can reach out and assist 
in raising these billion people, the uncommitted Third, from 
the shadow of economic and political want, . . , This is the 
dream that haunts me now as an individual, as an American, as 
a businessman — the magnificenr dream of one world, a free 
world."' 

Hilton initiated its A.sian operations with the opening of tlie 
Hong Kong Hilton in 1963. Since then, the chain has moved 
into Japan, Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Taiwan and Australia. Hotels are currently planned 
in Korea and Sri Lanka. It has found partners among private 
businessmen, local elite and rulers. The Manila Hilton, for 
example, is owned by the Delgado Brothers Hotel Corporation, 
a major Philippine tourist interest, 

Hilton Intemacional's strategy tor expansion has been sim- 
ple: get someone else to pay. Hilton manages rather than owns 
hotels. Of the 78 hotels it was involved with at the end of 1979, 
HI owned or had equity in only seven,- HI developed this 
pattern in 1949 with the original Hilton International hotel, 
the Caribe Hilton in Pueno Rico. It contracted to manage this 
hotel in exchange for one-third of the gross operating profits; 
[he other two-thirds went to its partners, Ir has sometimes 
altered this agreement to take five percent of gross revenues and 
10 percent of operating revenues or to arrange a fixed rental fee, 

Hilton International's current president, Culr Strand, ex- 
plained the man age -rather- than -own strategy in 1967: " , . - 
undertaking the minimum conceivable risk but keeping fiitl 
control of operations."' This approach has resulted in con- 
tinual profits for Hilton, while the partner has borne the hrunt 
of any financial loss. The most dramatic example of this was 
when Hi's partner in the Tehran Hilton, the Shah, had ro leave 
the country in 1 979 and give up ownership of the Hilton ro the 
new govemmenr. 

Other hotel interests followed Hilton's lead and moved from 
ownership to management of hotels, Sheraton and Holiday inn 
have actually divested themselves of hoteLs and gone for man- 
agement agreements in subsequent deals. This policy provides 
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maximum financial lwncti[s for these hoiel chains wiihoui the 
risk ot'sinking large amounts (]f capital into hotels. 

Hilton International has iilso played a leading role in in- 
tcuratiriK the tourist industry. Its merger with Tnms World 
Airlines in 1967 set oft' a scries of airline-horel chain mergers 
involving such concerns as United Airlines (which Kiught 
Western Iniemational Hotels), Continental Airlines, BOAC, 
KLM and Bmnift. Although Pan American had pioneered this 
trend in 1945 hy establishing its own hotel chain, it was the 
anticipated 1970 intnxluciion of the jumbo jet which pushed 
the tourist industry to full-scale integration to handle dramatic 
increases in travel. When Hilton Incetnational merged with 
TWA in 1967. 40 percent of Hilton's hotels wete alteady on 
TWA routes, making TWA-Hilton packages easy to arrangc- 
Nafurjlly, the customers of either were a ready audience tor the 
advertising of the other. 

Hilton prides itself on creating "little islands of America" 
around the world. It di>es so by maintaining absolute control *if 
all aspects of planning and operation. President Strand cxp- 
Inined, "We control the standard of operation. We not only 
manage them hut design them. We provide the architects, the 
engineers, the interior designers, the kitchen planner. "''AKnit 
18 months lu-fote a Hilton is slated to open, the corporation 
ptovidL'S lis partneni with specifications for every item to he 
used in ibe hotel, along with sources and price.s. Purchasing is 
global — carpets from Hong Kong, glassware frt>m the United 
States, crystal from France, chinaware fnim japan, linens from 
Ireland.* 

Though Hilton International insists that its operations pro- 
vide opportunities for countries to develop local managerial 
talent, the realiry is quite different. Curt Strand brags about hLs 
"international cadre" of "sliock trtnips" — 3,000 managerial 
staH who are frequently moved around rhe world. Locals come 



in as bellboys, waitresses and bartenders to fill out the interna- 
tional workforce of 3,000.* The managers of new Hiltons are 
almost automatically picked from this international manageriai 
pi ml. At lilt- MX Hiltons operating in Southeast Asia, there is 
onKone m.maguf with an Asian surname-' 

Hilton HoTeU in Southeast Asia have created islands of 
cimspicious consumption in rhe mid.sT .it thi' host societies. 
They advertise jogging tracks, u-iini,- ^oll^f^. the ubiquitous 
American coffee shop. Hilron> iii Kuala Lampur, Manila and 
Hong Kong have introduced mas^^age parlors and steam baths. 
The Singapore Hilton recenrlv opened a series of suites de- 
signed by Givencbv — cimiplete with crystal decanters, whirl- 
pi.Kils, teams of butlers and concierges — available liir nightly 
rates of $194-$^ 17. In these and in other Asian Hiltons' it is 
ptobahle that the waitresses will never be able to aftbrd the 
imported New Zealand strawberries and apples they serve, and 
the housekeepers often clean rooms which cost more for one 
night than they earn in a month.Q 
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BANGKOK 

MASSEUSES: 

HOLDING UP THE FAMILY SKY 



Bangkok's flesh trade 
makes young women the 
breadwinners for their 
families in Thailand's 
poorest rural areas. 

I'asuk l'li(»i!>J'aivbil 



Till- iif/.i;i/»i/ i-rnmi »/ lliis Uiiilv. nililk,! "Uurtil llflmwi oj' 
rimilmul: J-„m> I'on.ml (iirh h limiskoK M,i>^ri,sf>r am 
jirrparfdjor llir hilnmiliminl /Minn Oi^aniznlion hy Pmnk 
Pfiongfiakliit of the Faciilly oJ lieonomkx, ChuMongkani 
('nicersily. The fiill vnsUm iif tlu 151-fia^f rtporl a>as puhlixheil 
hy llif li.O ill Fehruary mi in Oennm. Tkh condrmalinn was 
pif/med by SRC sUijf wonbn .Utiit/m iimntirkf}. 



\Vhn> Tfi.'.r -uhl hn .■nfr„„ls. hrr jnm,h '^'<t '> u;-ll. Trim' 
work. 111 a m<L'i.\ii)if (lailiif in Bangkok, iiiiii lier lumily /n.w (it ii 
remote viltiige iv Thailand's Northeasl. Of the S-fOO her ciu~ 
tomer paid for the ftm-ilege of becoming heiftrsl sexual partner, 
Taew received $100, enough to frrm'lde her family with a tle- 
petidabte supply of drinking water. It was a nice tutdition to itie 
house built 10 years before with money Taew'% turn older sisters 
earned as mixlreMes to American €ls. 

Until Taeu-'s iisters ii-rnt to work [or the soldiers, the family 
eiwneil III) land. Tlay liiwl hy sharing ihru'i'ik autl the liarffsl on 
her uncle's Invil and Iry rollirling food tlo/l fui-l from the forest. 
Eveiitiialh. an aunt wrtit lo irork fo o housemniil in ihf town of 
f'lloii. and when the I'oilrd Stales hnill an oirha.-.e then- tli<- 
mint btrameihe mislir-.s „f .,n .'\m,-!><„n offun. He, ninlnhn- 
tions brought the fumily its first ca\h imume. and it w(L\ she whii 
iotrodiiri'd Taew's sisters to the sex trade. Their earnings radi- 
cally rlui nged tfw family > situation : the house wcis followed by the 
purchase of 15 acres of rice land and tuition payments for the 
younger .siblings la stay in school beyond the compulsory fourth 
grade lei'el. After the GIs went home in 1975, Taew's aunt and 
sisters moved tn Rangfuik and Pataya (a re.sorl in the South). 
EiT'iliialh. till- ninit and one of the si.slers married and camr 
homi luluin, -.i-ilhlheir husbands. 

.\iw Is, ri :i-ii^ I aeie's turn towork for casfi to supfilement the 
family fai ni. which fnoduced enough to eat only in goad yearn. 
Taeu) followed Iter .siller to Bangkok, ivhere she tried jobs as a 




fomlnulhn worker, huiisemaiit and waitress hefore.enterm^ >i 
massagf parlor. EvnUutilly .she moved on to become a "coffee 
shop ^rl," silting in a Imtrl ruffer fhnp to pick upforeigtt ciislum- 
ers. A.S a laborer and Villi n".^. Tn.-.v iinvr earned more than $^0 
a month: now she smil >,^ii Sinn n month home to her parent 
and earns $200S^0H. she Uilk' of j'lndingajoh as a seartvilresa. 
for which she has some training, but Taew knows she will not 
earn as muck as she dws nouK And she doesn't tike to rule 
riLsh-hoiir buses ninn that she w used to laxk. 

Taew'i parents do mil kiioiv b<r,f •liiirini\ tlie money she semh 
them. Thi.^ lur pruud ;l h,;- '.uu ,-■.■, u' , I ■wtiiluy.." aithimgh the 
neifrhbor\ su\ il i\ iilii'iiiii.\ ihnl mi inwiliinilal yoHnif woman 
could not earn \ii miirli rxcepl as a prostitute. Taew completed 
fourth grade: tiei eiininii;\ now keep three younger sifters in 
\eioiidaiy \ihool. I'heiosh I'aew and her oldrr \Lster send home 
fromliangkoki>.douM.\eh'il the family earns from its farm hud. 
now rented out, yet Ihr l(iniil\\ iiirrrui income pliui'. if /nsl 
slightly above ihefmrm hm- a. de/i„rd In the World Bunk. If 
the two daughters '.tof/fad ,wuin<;. /he fumily would Jide into a 
prerariinLs stniggle merely to \ultsist . 

Taew is one of an estimated 200.000-^00,000 women who 
work in Bflngkok's 119 massage parlors, 1 19 barber-shop- 
cum massageanii teahouses, 9? nighi clubs, 248 disfjuJscd 
brothels, and 194 disco-restaiiranrs, ' all of which sell sexual 
companioniihip ti) male customers, Bangkok's sex industry first 
reached this scale when thousands of American Gls. wallets 
stuffed with dollars, came for rest and recreation awav from the 
horrorsof the war in Vietnam. 

Ret;ional entertainment centers also grew up around the 
iiirbases where 40.000 U.S. servicemen were stationed in the 
late 1960s. Bv the time the last American troops left TliaiianJ 





in 1976, Asia's tourist btxim was underway. Lured by cheap air 
fares, plentiful hotel rooms, and promises of exotic pleasures, 
twice as many civilian foreign visitors came to Thailand — 
primarilv Bangkok— in 1971 as in 1969. Tourism provided 1 1 
percent of t'oreign exchange earnings. In an ironic symKil of the 
inregration of the Gl-tiricnted sex service industry into the 
Thai economy, the old Joint U.S. Military Advisory Group 
headquarters has become a short-term hotel catering to ptosti- 
tutes and their clients. Among tourist arrivals, n 



Americans, Germai^s and Japanese are the m 
foteign tourists, and travel agencies in those coimtries hawk the 
attractions of Thailand in no uncertain terms. A bri>chure put 
out by the German Rosie Reisen (Rosie Travels) agency notes: 
Thailand is a world fiili of extremes and the possibilities arc 
unlimited. Anything goes in this exotic country, especially 
when it comes to girls. Still it appears to be a problem for 
visitors to Thailand to find the tight places where they can 
indulge in unknown pleasures. . . . Rosie has done some- 
thing about this. For the first time in histoty you can book a 
trip to Thailand with exotic pleasures included in the price. 
The detailed itinerary includessuch entries as: 

Breakfast in the Royal Hotel, rest of the day free. In the 
coffee shop there are many girls available. You can take them 
to your room, of course , . . . - 
Planeloads of Japanese men come with similar expectations, 
and Americans are offered "single men's guides" by airlines, 
hiitels and travel agents. 
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Bangkok's night lite is am contmtiJ co a tluster of hack 
sireers. Rather, it is a prominent feature of the cicv's 
culture, with large neon signs proclaiming the presence nt 
massaKC parlors in the heart of major business and tesiJenti:il 
districts. Stories about massage girls and their disputes wuli 
clients are the stock in trade of the yellow press. Prostiiutkui l^ 
officially illegal, although it is openly tolerared. Massage par- 
lors, operiiting with police protection, are one of the most 
common fronts for its practice. This study b based on interviews 
with 50 masseuses employed in nine parlors, ranging from sleazy 
to plush. ^ 

One of rhe lowest grade massage parlors is in a three-storey 
huilding down an alley off one of Bangkok's business streets. 
The entrance leads into a bar and coffee-shop with soft Itijhcs 
and night-cluh decor. Several cubicles contain rMi:^ :ind .irm- 
chairs where customers can sit and drink. Next doitr :s ;i gla.ss 
cage where the women sit in dim artificial light. Outside the 
cage is a row of benches where the men sit while they make their 
choice. The client picks a woman by the number pinned on her 
blouse and pays the appropriate fee at a desk to one side of the 
cajie. He can take het to drink in the coffee shop, hut usually 
they move directly upstairs, where all pretences fall away. 
There are no massage facilities at all. Most of the customers are 
wage-laKirers, taxi drivers and other low-income young males. 
The women in such low-class establishments are divided into 
the pretty — who cost $ J an hour — and the plain — who can be 
had for $2. The women receive between one-quarter and one- 
half of this fee, depending on their status. The lower rate 
goes to "bonded" women. They have been brought to the place 
by a recruiting agent, who has usually advanced money to their 
parents and requires them to work off the debt. These women 
live in the upstairs section of the parlor and are carefully 
guarded to keep them from running away. Free-lancers, who 
have entered the parlor on their own, receive the higher per- 
centage of the client's fee. They generally live off the ptemises. 

The upmatket establishments give a diffetent impression, 
although the end product is similar. One large parlor situated 
among hotels, office buildings, and public buildings, announces 
itself with gushing fountains and tall neon lights. Inside are 400 
rooms, each with its own decor; the client can choose floor-io- 
ceiling mirrors or a room finished entirely with imported mar- 
hie, but none of the tooms has windows. The labor force 
includes 400 women. In this and other high-chiss parlor.s, the 

"Yt>u can hook a trip to Thailand with 
exotic pleasures included in the price." 

women are recruited by advertising vacancies and taking appli- 
cations tather than through agents. New workers receive two or 
three days of training in the establishment's particular style of 
massage at a cost of $5. 

TTiree hundred of the women offer the regular massage at a 
fee of $4 per hour, while the remaining 100 offer a special 
service provided in pairs for $ 1 7- 50 per half hour. The women 
receive 18 percent of the customer's fee. If the customer wants 
more than the masage he has paid for, he must negotiate 
directly with the woman. She keeps all of what she earns for 
"special setvices. " Some of the better parlors provide lodging and 
regular medical checks for the masseuses, in which case the 
women receive a lower proportion of the massage fee, from 25 
toJ5 percent. 




About half rhe clients in the high-class massage parlors are 
forcig^K■^^, ;icc.irdini; to the estimates compiled by Tfitii Riilh 
newspaper (|u(ic 10. 1980). Another W percent are Thai- 
Chinese businessmen, and 1 5 percent are civil servants. 

Prostitution, concubinage and sex-for-salc have, of course, 
long been familiar and accepted elements of Thai society. But 
while even in this century certain elite figures have boasted as 
many as 100 wives, commL-rcial sex nevercame close to ttxiay's 
scale until foreign Jetn.mJ tor it siiared in the mid-1960s. For 
the ct>untr\' as .i ulinlc, LiirrL-nr estimates place the number of 
women in the "sex irijiisfry" at between 500,000 and one 
million. Taew's story illustrates the significance of this figure 
not only for the women themselves but for their families as well. 
The tiverwhelming majority of Bangkok's prostitutes and mas- 
seuses ate migtants from the North and the Northeast, Thai- 
land's two pootest tegions, and they are often their families' 
principal cash earners. In many cases, there are no alternative 
sources of income to supplement inadequate agricultural pni- 
Juction. 

Lek is 16 but claims to ht 18. Sbtf comes from a village iii 
Chiengmai proi'ince and h one of five children. Plump nml 
plain, she receives 50 cents per client per hour for ivork in n 
hv'-class massage parlor which is really a brothel. Her pumih 
owe the agent who brought her in $130. Lek's family lwe\ m a 
well-built house inherited from her mother's parents, Tlirt imrr 
owned four acres of rice land and were self-snfficteJil III fiiiul. but 
medical hills incurred by the ailing grandfiarents had If ft the 
family in debt by the time the giandparenti died. Not lonf; 
nfterward, a series of dry fears plunged them further into debt iv> 
floor crof)s continually failed to meet their basic needs. For a 
ii-hile the eldest son contributed small amounts from his earnings 
as a pedicab driver in Chiengmai city, but when he mnmed his 
conlributiotLs stopped. 

After ■^ears of hornnving from relatives, Uk's parents were 
finally forced to turn to a Chiengmai merchant, offering their 
land a.s collateral. In 1976 they could not ref>a\ the debt on lime 
find lost the land. For the next three tears fuirenls and children 
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gntherfd forfsl priMhicLi to fill, and the parenlx wtrrked as labor- 
prs 0)1 n neighbor's farm for $1 a day during harvest seasons. 
Ill 197'/. si-.-i'uil villugers found av empty tract of landjix mdes 
iiirii\ ni ii jiiu-.! )f.i'ive. Lek's fmrents jnineii others in farming 
ihi-iaihl juiiii \,uil:h: Iheydearetl the tiees.lmrtifd the wood and 
made il mlii rharroal. and ei'enlitally raised juxl enough rife for 
the fiimih li> eeit. Lek worked with herfmrents. while the younger 
ihildreti stayed home, not ej -en gaitig to firinuiry school (which is 
loni/iiihon'diid free). The family still had no cash income. 

l.i'k dill no/ like the heaiy labor on ihe/ore.st land, and she was 
inifiir.wi-d l'\g!>l.\ \lie had. seen go to Bangkok and return in fancy 
rity •loilir\. hi imh I'lHO an agent off ered to lend her parents 
5/5 i/ l/iiy -would let him lake Lek to work in Cholbiiri. Lek 
tii'd hii jiiirruts agreed to the deal, which soured when the agent 
l>aul onh fHiii «/ the snm he had promised. Lek's father threat- 
ened In go to the police, ami the deal was renegotiated, with Ij-k 
moving to the massage fmrlor in Bangkok. Within two weeks, 
Lek'\ niolher liad fallen ill, and her father came to her Bangkok 
emf>hvr lo ask for a frtrther advance ofS75. Half the women 
irnrknigo/ l.'k''. /lorlo' uir "hoiided." The receptionist there sayi 
/Itrogiiil hrah ihem hanhly if they ref iise lo work. Lek.\aysshe 
doi-' not like the woik and wants to go home, IfUt she does not 
know when she wdl be free. 



In our sample of 50 masseuses, half were from [he North and 
one-fourth from the Northeast. Another smdy of 1,000 
women tiiund 75 percent coming from the North."' Three- 
fourths came from farming families, and [he other; from 
famihcs of small traders and wage laboreni, and three-foutrhs 
had less than four years of i^ormal education. Most came from 
large families with five to seven children. (The mean household 
she for rural Thailand is 5. 5 memhcrs. ) For the overwhelmnj; 
majority of the women, the primary reason for cominR to work 
in Bangkok was the family's need for more income. The most 
p<)pular age for leaving home was between 18 and 23. Two- 
ihirds came directly from their villages to the massage parlors. 
The most frequent first jobs for the remaining third of the 
women were h<iusemaid (earning $15-$20 a month) and waitress 
($20-$)0 a month). Thirty-three had already been married, and 
of these 27 were divorced, 10 as a result of the husband's 
abandonment. Two had run away fntm their husbands, one was 
being forced into the massage trade by her husband, and one 
had her husband's consent. All bur one had been in Bangkok 
less than five years, and nearly two-thinis had worked as mas- 
seuses for two years or less. Another third had been m the trade 
for two to four years. Nearly half were betweeen 2 1 and 25 years 
old, and a third were younger than that. Nearly a quarter 
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expected to quit the business in a year or less, while one-third 
expected to stay in it "until I have earned enough." 

"Enough" was defined variously, with targets ranginj; from 
paying off debts to financinKsiblinp" education, building fam- 
ily houses, and setting up small businesses. Most had clear 
futute ambitions, with 40 percent hoping to open small busines- 
ses. Others hoped to return to farming, man^, become a "minor 
wife" to a rich man, or move to other wage jobs. Only three did 
not want to quit. Thirty-six of our interviewees reported on 
what friends whi> had left the massage trade have done: over 
half had married, with most returning to the countryside; seven 
had set up small shops; and seven were still drifting in and out of 
the business. Current income for the women questioned ranges 
from $75 to $750 a month, with over half eaminB$] 50 to $100 
and anotherquarter earning more than that. 

Questions which were intended to probe how the women feel 
about the quality of their li^'es brought mixed responses. They 
had little goixl to say about the;r clients and expressed dis- 
satisfaction with Bangkok S(.>ciety, but some told female in- 
terviewers that they were enjoying themselves. These were 
both the more attractive and successful masseuses and those 
who were escaping from unhappy marriages. They had money 
in their pickets, some iKcasional pleasure from the work, and a 



chance to get ahead. Glamorous stories about the most success- 
hil massseuses gave them hope and a kind of vicarious pride 
based in part on Thailand's tradition of .socially mobile con- 
cubines and courtesans. There is always the chance of being 
swept away by a rich busines-sman or a foreigner. Yet the hazards 
were also clear; many of the women have to pay for their own 
VD checks and doctors' bills. Dr. Thepanom's study of the 
health of 1,000 masseuses found 41 percent with VD. These 
1,000 had home 752 children, and 190 had had abortions— 
which are illegal and consequently dangerous Jn Thailand. 
Many of those wc interviewed also had children, who are 



Fifty masseuses listed 200 dependents— 
parents, siblings and their uwn 
ehildren. 



usually cared lor by rt-Lilivcs. A quarter (■! Dr. Tbepanom^ 
sample used drugs regularly. 

Although only 1? of the 50 women we talked to tell their 
families what they are doing in Bangkok, all hut four of them 
remain in regular contact with rhcir families. Altogether, they 
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listed 200 Jepcnilciits, mostly parents, siblings and their tiwn 
children, and most i>l' the wnmen said thev send home nne-third 
ti) one-half of their e;!min(,'s reHulnrly as well as supplyinf^ 
iiddicii)niil Slim^ h'l spt'khil rucds. Most commonly, these re- 
mittances help rhc l.uiiilv riif^r current livinfj expenses and p^y 
school fees for hrothers and ,^srers. EJKht women have huili 
houses fur their parents, and most of the others planned (" 
do the same. This conception of themselves* as family brcM.! 
winners was strikingly characteristic of all hut four women if 
our sample — a vivid contrast to the individual escape from 
drudj^ery which often motivares yimnfi people migrating trnni 
countrysides to the bright lights of the cities. 

Mai's parents used to work ns uvi^e laborers ntid lix'e hi a 
Ihulcliett hilt built on the land of a distant retalive. They now livf 
ill a handsome, two-story house. Mai earned the money for tfie 
hwL'.e by working for three years as a call girl and then a tn/iveuse 
in Bangkok. She iv ntiw 2? and trying to fit back into the life of the 
I -iUage despite her ill health. 

Mai vent to work as a housemaid in Bangkok when she ilvls 
1 7, earning 55 a month. After two months an aunt persuaded 
her to nliandon her job and become a call girl in the a\uit\ 
"hotel." The aunt arranged the first customer. After two yen r\. 
Mai had earned enough to ylarl her parenh' hoiLfe. and tlw aunt 
had to sell her establishment. Mai and her aunt returned to thev 
village. 

Although her family wa.\ hard hit by the sudtlen loss of income. 
Mai accefited a marriage offer from a divorced man of 40 who 
wanted someone to look after his children and his farm. Mai's 
hml'iind ri!^>/rd I" finish her parents' house but failed to deliver 
on hi', jininiiy r.Yi! ihimgh she and ker brother were both work- 
ing >iii hi'' faxn. Mni grew increAiingly dissatisfied, hut she had 
become firegnant.Jnst us the situaton began to seem irreversibli'. 
Mai'.s aunt paid her a visit to suggest thai she could return to a 
glamorous Bangkok life if \fw woidd get rid of the child and leave 
her husband. Mai managed to abort herself and accepted a $2 50 
advance from her aunt. 

Arriving in Bangkok after several weeks of recuperation. Mai 
found that her aunt's current establishment was the low-grade 
brothel jvhere l.ek worked. Not only was she stuck in veiy un- 
glamorons surroundings, bill slie was "bonded" and received 
only a small part of what she earned until her debt to her aunt was 
paid off After eight months, she had apparently paid the debt 
and had paid for the rest of her parents' hoime. But she lyul nei-ei 
recovered from the abortion, and the work had given her VD, so 
Mai retuned home. Wheri we met her. it was clear that she was 
starting a new career as an agent, looking for attractive womtrn 
to introduce into the Bangkok .sex trade. 

The North and the Northeast, rhc regions providing the 
niajotiry ol Bangkok's masseuses, are the poorest in Thai- 
land. In the Northeast extremely potir land makes farm- 
int; a precarious affair in which even relarively large tracts of 
land priKtucebarelyenough to feed their cultivators; there is no 
surplus which could become rent. Thus there is little tenancy, 
and per capita income is extremely low. The construction of a 
network ofyixid roads to U.S. airbases in the Nonheast during 
the l%Os brought new crops to the region and helped generate 
a significant expansion of cultivated acreage to accommodate a 
crowing population. Bur without new technology, the fanning 
family cannot do much to raise its income above subsistence 
level whatever crop it gniws. Capital has not been available to 
introduce new farming methods or other kinds of production. 




Hence, the expansion of production in the Northeast merely- -^ 
means that the region is slowly filling up with more and more 
fanners of a roughly similar level of desperate poverty. 

In contrast, the North contains some of the country's best 
rice land, but it is confined to narrow strips along the rivers. Hill 
land, which covers most of the region, is much harder to farm 
successfully. The disparity in land quality is reflected in a much 
greater economic spread: the majority of families own some 
land but depend on tenancy and wage-labor to supplement 
what they produce on their own land. Many indenture them- 
selves to more successful relatives or shuttle back and forth from 
their villages to towns and cities in search of seasonal work, in 
villages which are linked to towns by roads and trade patterns, 
wealth and povctry exist side-by-side, with merchants, money- 
lenders and landlords occupying privileged positions at the 
expense of their neighbors. 

We visited five villages from which women we interviewed in 
Bangkok had come. One was in the Nottheast and four were in 
the North. Dtm Barg, in the Nonheast, is a remote village of 
102 families. The nearest town is U miles away over gravel 
roads; a bus comes twice a day. Agricultural holdings ate rela- 
tively large, but the average crop is just enough for a i^mily's 
subsistence. Because of its poor communications, Don Barg was 
hardly affected by the growth of Udon as a U.S. airbase or by the 
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roiid which now connects UJon to Barifikok. The ^'lUagersgft'w 
n>c r,,rlier thiin commercial crops, usinj' huffalo to pull their 
plow., und relyine on rainfall for moi.sture. MarriL-tl women 
weave their awn clorh, make their own hctlJint: ^inJ cheir own 
household utensils. They catch fish in the vilia^L' punJ and 
weave haskers to use themselves and to sfll in loi-al markets. 
Many of the villagers live in large, old wooden houses which 
were built when timber was freely available, and the village 
used to build houses for s;ile to other localities. But the sur- 
rounding forest has disappeared, and there are no new houses 
and no traces of the construction trade. Don Barg is the home 
village of Taew. whose father owned no land until his oldest 
daughter went to serve American soldiers. 

In the North, the districts of Phang and Dok Kam Tai are also 
remote, but, unlike Don Barg, they show signs of former pros- 
perity. They sit astride an old trading route, but commerce has 
fallen off and agriculture is now theit primary source of liveli- 
htKid. The average land holding is about three acres, approxi- 
mately what it takes to prtxluce a femily's hare subsistence; 
2,000 families have no land at all. White some of the land is 
used for commercial crops, these are vulnerable to a market 
which cannot absorb the products of remote areas when de- 
mand slackens. During the dry season, only the small plots 
along rivers and streams are cultivable, so there are long unpro- 
ductive periods in every year. The region has long been a 
rhotughfare for the opium trade, and underemployed youth in 
particular become involved in the trade and addicted to the 
drug. Until the early 1970s, it was very difficult for children in 
these districts to go beyond the compulsory ftiur years of school- 
ing. A vocational training center on Dok Kam Tai now pro- 
vides girls with lessons in cixiking and dressmaking, but there 



are few opportuniries to earn money at these trades. Migration 
still provides the best chance to earn additional income. 

The villages of Vieng Pa Pao and Tung Ku'ian, al.'u. in the 
North, are nowhere near as remoif. sinio both lici>n Mads out 
of the regional capital of Chiengmai, I Iltu the prohk-m^ ,ttc the 
result of the villages' basic povorry and their collision wth urban 
capitalism. Tung Kwian has 2 10 households and 160 acres of 
land, which is so rich that 1,6 actes feeds a family of six. Bui 
three-quarters of the families own no land at all and depend on 
wage labor or exploitation of the surrounding forest for their 
livelihood. During the 1970s the villagers petitioned the gov- 

The region is filling up with more and 
more farmers at a similar level of 
desperate poverty. 



pemnssion to work a tract of land in the forest 
reserve, and permission was formally granted. But they were 
never allowed to begin working the land, and eventually police 
threats forced them to give up their demands for it. Shonly 
afterward it was turned over to an army officer, who made it into 
a pineapple plantation. Virtually all the young people from the 
landless families now migrate to Chiang Mai or elsewhere to 
find work. ViengPaPao, the home of Mai, is also a ptxir village 
which cannot rely on agriculture alone. The villagers used to 
supplement their income by small-scale rin mining, but when a 
large firm took over the mine concession, it ceased purchasing 
lota! gle;mings and forbade all small-scale mining and dredging 
on their territory. In both Tung Kwian and Vieng Pa Pao, new 
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liocked i)ff opportunities which had 
villafiers without adet^uate land. 
M- vi!;ii;i'N ,ire among the more remote and less 
irhui ri-L:iiins which are relatively backward. 
.". iini-.lv n-iiL'tl on non-agricultureal sources of 
lonutT L'\ist , either because the forest has been 
lUM.- pnv.irc interests have cut off access to 
hi- fi\'L' iiflers opportunities for local employ- 
mni; [iMiilf to chixKe beuvcen long periods of 
It iniHrarion. Don Barg and Tung Kwian have 
nmen us migrants, hut the other three villages 
iihir contributors to the stream. From Vieng Pa 
nen had begun going to work as maids, and 
1 had then drifted into "special services." A 
several-year period of poor rainfall in the early 1970s created a 
local crisis which pushed large numbers of young women into 
migr;ition. Since then, Dok Kam Tai in particular has acquired 
considerable noioriety for the num bet and beauty of the young 
w<inien ii sends south. Stime have returned and now act as 
ageors, providing "guaranteed Dok Kam Tai girls" to certain 
p!aLf> in B.iiigkok, The postmaster estimated that the value of 
the remittances sent from Bangkok to Dok Kam Tai's 60.000 
people had multiplied 1 30 times in six years. In 1979, it totalled 
$J.8 million. The postal service had pmwided the postmaster 
with only $ 180,000 to clear money orders. 

The choices facing these villagers are a direct result of the 
development strategy which Thailand has pursued for the past 
quarter century — based on the expon of primary pnxiucts and 
the maintenance of a cheap and docile laKir force which would 
arrraci international capital. That strategy has produced spe- 



cific consequences for the evolution of Thai society. On the 
one hand, it has concentrated wealth and political power in 
Bangkok. At the same rime, it has condemned the countryside 
to a course of growth without developmerM: without new 
resources flowing into agriculture there has been no way to 
make the work of individual peasants more productive. Better 
communicarions and marketing systems conveyed the pressure 
of world demand into the countryside and induceti a massive 

Migration gave poor young women an 
earning power which was simply as- 
tounding compared to normal rural 
budgets. 

expansion of primary prtxiiiction. But this Wiis achieved with- 
out substantial technological change or extensive social en- 
gineering. More and more farmers were doing mote and more of 
the same thing. 

Expansion was unevenly distributed. In parr the unevenness 
was geographic. The benefits were greatest where there was a 
reasonable network of communicaitons and markering estab- 
lished when Britain dominated Thailand's external trade, most 
notably in the Central Plain. It was a different matter in a 
village at the end of a long dirt road or on the other side of 
a craggy hill. In part the unevenness was social. Expansion 
benefited those who already had control over prtxJuctive assets 
(particularly land), or who had the political clout to e.siahlish 
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sutih control. For chose wichoiir suciai nr ycoKraphic advan- 
rages, however, expansion was a i'orLC pushing theiti closer to 
the margin. One element of this process is nicelv summmed up 
in the statistics on forests, the last resort of the poor. Between 
[947 and 1977. the area under forests diminished by half.' 
Much of what was left was on the slopes of distant bilU. The 
margin was rapidly being erased. 

But the chief effect of the development strategy was nt)l 
simply that it swelled the city or that it constrained the countr>'- 
side within a pattern of growth-with-stagnation. Rather, it was 
the combination of these two. The gap in incomes and op- 
portunities between city and country stretched enormously 
wide. This provided the setting for migration. On one end, the 
urban earner could buy the services of a woman at a price which 
was relarively cheap within his persimal budget. The Thai 
customers at massage parlors extend through the whole range of 
social classes and incorhe levels. Ac rhe bottom end of the 
market, buying the 75 cent trick, they include laborers and 
taxi-drivers. For the women from poor rural backgrounds, how- 
ever, the migration provided an earning power which was 
simply astounding compared Co normal rural budgets. Two or 
three years of work would enable the family to build a house of a 
si:e and qualify which few people in the countryside could hope 
to achieve with the earnings of a lifetime. 

A similar economic rationale extended to the international 
arena. When Thailand began to place more emphasis on the 
exptirt of goods and services produced by cheap urban laKir, 
sexual service was one sector in which the largely unskilled 
labor force already enjoyed a distinct "comparative advantage" 
without tequiring further investment incentives. The market- 
ing of this sector more or less looked after itself. The "compara- 
tive advantage" stemmed in part from the availability of wo- 
men, which resulted from the development of the trade to 
service U.S. trotips, but it also stemmed from the favorable 
price. The agencies which marketed sex tourism stressed not 
only that the bar of the Grace Hotel was full of women, buiak' 
that they would cost so little. The hardening of German. Japan- 
ese and Arab currencies in the late 1960s and early 1970s also 
reduced the real price the coutist had to pay for "special 
services." 

It is within an economic system structured in this particular 
way chat the actions of the migrant women must be understood. 
They are not fleeing from a family background or rural society 
which oppresses women in conventional ways. Instead, chcy 
are engaging in an entrepreneurial move designed to sustain the 
lamilv units of a rural economy under increasing pressure. They 
do so because their accustomed position in rural society gives 




them a considerable responsibility for earning income to sustain 
the family. This particular business offers returns far outstrip- 
ping anything else available to them. 

The migration is thus an inCrinsic parr of Thailand's eco- 
nomic orientation. Thailand's sctategy rests in temac tonally on 
accepting a dependent and vulnerable role in the world econ- 
omy. Internally ic requires that the primary sector remain de- 
pendent and tractable. A business which sucks women out of 
the ptKirer parts of the countryside and sells their services to the 
urban earner and to the foreign visitor is merely the mirror 
image of this hierarchy of dependence. Young women are one of 
the rural resources to be exploited for the sake of the balance of 
payments and urban growth. Sexual touiism is one of the 
.services available through the open dtxsr of the open economy. 

The only real solution is a long-term one. It lies in a massive 
change in the distribution of income between city and country. 
And it requres a fundamental shift in Thailand's orienation (o 
the international economy. Q 
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The Thai government 
likes tourist mtiney — and 
won't risk limiting the 
country's sex trade. 



Sanii Minsiniiin^kal 



Thf Thai government is embarrassed by Bangkok's reputa- 
tion as [he "Brothel of Asia," but it doesn't want to 
je<ipardiie the tourism industry, now the country's third 
largest earner of foreign exchange. "The benefits of tourism, " 
says Col. Somchai Hiranyakit, director of the Tourist Author- 
ity of Thailand , "are greater than the disadvantages."' While 
some government officials call for tht loBaliiation of prostitu- 
tion and an occasional public relations effort — such as an 
invitariim to a Japanese women's group lo tour Thai temples — 
seeks to change Thailand's image, the prevailing govemmcni 
attitude toward rhe nation's sex industry isoneof "hear ru) evil, 
see no evil." 

Tounst arrivals in Thailand jumped from 2TO.000 in 1965 to 
1.1 million in 1976. By 1979 the number had risen to nearly 1,6 
million, and the government projected a figure ol 2.2 million 
for 1980, designated ihe"yearof the tourist." Earnings tor that 
year were pr()jected at $585 million. This figure is the govern- 
ment's primary concern, since it regards tourism eamir\gs as an 
miporrant offset to it.s chronically serious balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

To celebrate the year of the tourist and help make its projec- 
tions come true, the government of Gen. Prem TinsuJanond 
simplified immigrarion procedures for tourists from Hong Kong, 
TaiwanandMalaysiaatKiexiendedall tourist visas from 30 days 
to 60 days. An international airpt>rtopened in the northern city 
of Chiangmai, and government- backed hotel fitms underttxik 
the consttuction of 6,000 new first-class hotel rooms through- 
out the country. Then Deputy Minister of the Interior Police 
Gen. Chumpol Lohachala declared late in 1979 that his depart- 
ment would "respond to the Cabinet's resolution (to promote 
tourism) by lengthening service hours of entenainment places 
in Bangkiik to welcome tourists."' 

The year t)f the tourist was preceded by official efforts to bring 
the industry — which grew upon the basis of helrer-skclter en- 
trcpreneurship during the 1970s — under some kind of govern- 
ment control. Col. Somchai noted that legislation to regulate 
the industry was "absolutely necessary. A law is needed to 
protect tourists from being cheated or taken advantage of."* 
The proptised regulations, characterised as "gcstapo-like" by 
mdiisrrv representatives, sought to establish standards of service 
and prices for hotel rooms and tour packages. The establish- 
ment of the TAT to teplace the Tourist Otganiiation of Thai- 
land gave the government more clout in promoting tourism. 
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Nunc otrhdsf assertions ol authority, however, touched on the 
sex trade. 

After a half-cenrurv of regulation, pnMciiution was made 
illegal in TTiailand in I960. A 1928 Uw on the Traffic in 
Women and Girls made ir illcKal to brinn women or girls into 
Thailand or take them out for the purpose of prostitution. 
Hence rhe use of massage parlors and tea houses as fronts for 
pn>scituiion and the disguise of women being sent to European 
tirothels as brides. Nobody is fooled by the cosmetic facades, but 
they make it easier for such people as Col. Somchai to downplay 
the social issue by declaring thar, after all. prostitution is a 
universal phenomenon, overloooking the face that somewhere 
between five and 10 percent of Bangkok women live by selling 
their bodies. Deputy Prime Minister Boonchu Rojanasaihian is 
even more complacent. Speaking at a national conference of 
provincial ^vemors in October 1980. he urged them to con- 
tribute to the national tourism effort by developing scenic spots 
in their provinces while 'encouraging "certain entertainment 
;ictivities which some of you may find disgusting and embarras- 
sing because they are related to sexual pleasures."^ 

The contradiction between such official visions and reality 
leads to a peculiar kind of schizophrenia. On her way to Copen- 
hagen to attend the U.N. Decade for Women World Oinfer- 
ence. Khunying (Lady) Ampom Meeatx)k told Sieim Rath 
Weekly (July 11. 1980) that "a lot of Thai women have been 
lured into prostitution overseas, It is pitiful and miserable for 
the women themselves, and at the same time the nation's 
reputation is stained. We will seek cooperation with other 
nationals at the conference to prevent further practices of this 
type." Yet the report which the socially prominent Thai wo- 
men's delegation, headed by Khunying Ampom. Knik to the 
conference barely hints at the situation. Authored by the Thai- 
land National Commission on Women's Affairs and entitled 
Aipects of Thai Women Today, the 105-page pamphlet includes 
eight chapters and four appendices. Under "Enisting Problems 
of Urban Women," it remarks; "Cerrain groups of women 
pursue sticially undesirable iKcupations which cause physical 
hardship and affect their emotional health. In some cases, they 
are physically abused and taken advantage of hy unlawful em- 
ployers and pimps." Cause tor concern, to be sure, but hardly a 
national emergency. 

The recommendations for dealing with the problem are as 
timeless and placeless as prostitution is commonly alleged to be: 
The govemmenr should curb the expansion of "undesireable" 
activities and suppress physical misneaiment of these women. 
It should control nightclubs, massage parlors and the unlawful 
sex trade and severely punish those who violate its regulations. 
Only in the third major recommendation is there an indication 
that more is at issue than a few unfortunate and misled women: 
"The tour policy that draws tourists with carnal pleasures as 
attractions should he eliminated." 

Various welfare and humanirarian organizations have under- 
taken efforts to rehabilitate or retrain masseuses and prostirutes 
with little effect, since no other occupation open to the poorly 
educated offers similar financial rewards. Deputy Minister of 
Education Kunthong Pupiewduan suggests that "We should rry 
to cure it by following Buddha's teaching of leading a simple 
life. "■' One has to go quite farfrom official circles to find anyone 
who is willing to confront the issue of Thailand's sex trade as it 
really is. A newly organized Women's Friends Group ted two 
protests in January, one directed at ftwnchu for his advocacy of 
sex tourism and one direcred ar Japanese Premier Zenko Suruki 
for his country's role in sending sex-hungr>' tourists to Thai- 



land. In the parliament. Representative Supatra Masdit 
(Democrat, Nakom.srithammarat) has taken an outspoken role 
in protesting government policies which amount to sponsorship 
of large-scale prostitutitm. Her effiirts are more likely to have an 
educarional impact than to result in legislative action, given 
the composition of the legislature. On the other pole. Rep- 
resentative Sam an Chomputep, (Independent, Lamptxin) sug- 
gests the establishment of a National Prostitution Bureau. 

As long as the Thai government views tourism chiefly in 
terms of foreign exchange earnings, the flesh trade is likely to 
flourish in Bangkok, It is likely to spread as new international 
hotels entice visitors to other regions. 

In 1979. 233.820 persons visited the South as tourists. Ac- 
cording to Bangkok's A'rt/io». July 4. 1980. "Over 50 percent of 
tourists visiting the South each year are Malaysians and Sing- 
aporeans, and most of them have the sole purpose of enjoying 
the nightlife here." Thousands of women from the North and 
Northeast have come to the southern town of Sungai Kolok, 
near the Malaysian border, ro serve these customers. 

Commercial sex does not depend exclusively on a foreign 
clientele, of course, and it isavailable to Thais throughout the 
country. But the wealth which foreign visitois bring has fenil- 
i:ed the seed, creating a monstrous plant which now over- 
shadows and sucks nourishment from the whole country while 
the gctvemment merelypraises the green of its lush foliage. Q 
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A Poem of Bali 



HfCiui'^f of Ivlicf in uhiu'^irml vi^or 

llic aTtiiinlif Ihat art & iiiitiirc'a lvtuit\/ 

cnii iiicrcii^c luilional capHai 

Hiili Ivcnmc the touml ohjirt. 

Monvivr: 

without audi anirleous certa'mlies 

Bah iiiiitil he [irepnri'd for Tourists. 

Beaiiiiic: 

the jel-phvie? lire made, 

Ihe iiirliiie awipaiiie^ iiiii^l nm. 

There iiiu-:t he ;vi'/'/f to fly 

Iheii i?ii/s/ ereiile n de^liiiiitioii In sc//. 

Aiul huiiuiii h'i^iire 

ilh'ii\i ii'ifh liiniihf i'lientioii^ — 

the ('('"f/wnics iiiii^l ;^hie them 

ami iiuiiifitriiilize them. 

Ami Hali 

with nil Ihenrl^ 

ciilliire, iiiitl luilnre 

it Ji;i(s/ /'(■ ehvneii tiy 

wrnpih-ii ill \';|/ paper 

anil servcil In Ihe totiriats. 

jet-plivie on Ihe eii^e of Brazilia's forest 

/iiWiij,' the Biiitiii eneniiipnieiil 

ivhieh t> more iii^erutnble 

neiilture'^hoik 

more •^iidilen lluiii drenms. 

Here'< a new jioieer. 

So lti<i iee're ciiu^ht. rciidied. 

So taiitii^lie our nflenlion'^ eaii-^hL 

While ,rere eonlu-^ed 

Ihe iei-j'lii'ie --htiolin^i oiil from a dream, 

/vorjv/f/ the <lMpe. Ihe capHali'iim of ■alrcn^fth: 

airi'ort>. "holel-diid-eoeii-eola." 

broad avenues and all llic tourists. 

"Oh, look, honeif-dearl 

See the na Hoes!' 

TlieM ehnd' the eoeomit Irees like monkeys. 

fauiastkl V^e miisl photograph them! 



Cnrefiil! Don't hold their hands! 

jusl smile and say hello. 

Yon sec Iheir hands are dirty. 

Who knou'fi if there's pimaorm cg^a. 

Mm God how ma^inifieent their pnriti/. 

oil Ihey don't eoivr their hreasfs. 

Look h'liii' tli'^ really is n hreasl. 

Look yon. here! Oh hoio pure! 

Tbe\fre free and eas}(, 

/ want to he like Iheiii . . . 

Okay! Okai/! . . . / was only saying it. 

I know yoii don'l like mc whhotif a bra. 

Look now lolni. don't -^el jealous! 

Slanil ne.xt to her. 

I'll taken pielnre from here. 

Ah! Fabtdous!" 

I'he World Hank is 

always interested in /(W/'/dy pi'or nations 

make ;^iant iirojeets. 

The ineaiuiifi: 9II'7< of the iiiateriids nnist be imported. 

And our proi^ress 

is tlie serf's progress 

or Ihe midillemaii's or the eonsnmer's. 

So in Hali 

naliiv liotels are hmikrnpl 

oppressiii hy /wAvfyci/ tonrs. 

The people's eultnre stoiiied 

oppressed hy international standards "". 

Dniiees no lon^^er are a mantra 

but only enter'tniinnenl features. 

Chiseling and earvin^i no Ioniser the soul's expressions 

but only hniidieratls. 

Life is oi'erpowered by hnmmi desires 

ignorin^-i nature's ways. 

Human po'wer. desire 

stronsily inslitullonalized. 

does nol enre tor the inslinets of kidney, 

heart. ,V"". V'"'. "'"' — forest. 

In Bali: 

beach, mountani, bed roi'in anil temple 

arc soiled. 



W.S. Reiidra 
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TOURISN^^ECREE 

Tourism has been little help to the 
Philippine economy; it has given a boost 
to President Marcos' political fortunes. 
But the emphasis on tourism has 
opened the way for attacks on Marcos' 
authoritarian rule. 



f'h:hl>l>im- Fnst lM>ly ImMr, Morn,^ l- bwlduig,, Ixmh. She 
i-\ ipniclinf; S-l. 5 millmi to install a whitf sand beach on poHulyd 
Manila Bay — an attempt to replicate the starlels-hikiniA-and- 
paparazzi ambience of Cannes far the country's forthcoming 
international film festival. She seerns oblivious to the polluiril 
waters of the bay and the strong cuTrents which will Wfush tin- 
sand amay in a couple of weeks. 

Although lite festitvilimll not be held UTUill9S2,.\Jr';.. Marrow 
organized an expensiiv dry run early thisyear.compU'li'-ciih ^l<ii\ 
Hrooke Shields. Franco Nero and Peter OTaole. But ihiiuud,!- 
taking isjiisl a foible compared to other extrnx'ngetn I'.s hihind ihc 
scenes of "The Philippine Tourism Miracle " 

It is ironic ihat Philippine tourism did noi MkentY iiritrl ;ifcfi 
the imposilinn ol" marlLil l.iw m l'??:. Tli.u v.,,r, juM ovci 
166,000 luansts visir.-d riw anjnirs, i^v l'>79. rln- ,ir,ru,.il 
total wa^ near 967,000— pu.-hini; the ..,>o [>iillioii r.i.irk wln^h 
certifies a true tfWisc Mt-a a. The 1911 tmpoi louiisfssfi'iu .i 
mere $38.2 mijiA^the 1979 proup p.-.m-d ivirl, i;450 miilit'n- 
IftheexpIoAlgniwtlM.frhLllippiiu-t.iurisniafrerilwtiecl.i- 
raiion of maraBBlaw is itoiiit. it is nor difiiculr fo (Explain. 
Martial law pMvided President herdmand Marm^ witli the 
absolute ci>iurolovtr rhe);{ivemment'';iiriiii,.inii- and poliiital 
_ ^whidl cfiabled him to push tourisni .it brfjkre.;k 
^e(3^Toa^in8 tourfsni as ""art Irnlnstn- ihu k cnii.i:il u> n-A- 
kwlfcipmeiu," Marcos spent hu?\k!ri\!.- i.i null, in- o[ 
dollars to build luxiity hotels and to spDiiv.r puMkiiv :;iiki 
ating events ranging from hankers' coiiventmns cu beauty can- 
tests. 

I.ifulti Hklilri U-m-hc fuililu.il ^douc ui A«»um .Sliil^ I'jiimiily 
ill M.iiilmlliiii. Kiin^-i^. 'I'lii^ mlich' /i nilnpleil /rum a pilpa she 
.■>ioi,Mlh u;,<f.- /,■< Ih. It J.nwa.y l'.l.".() „mu- oj ihf ]auT»A\ of 
DcM'lopiiii; Arms. Tlh- ifsiiirih fiii llie lUliiU was conducted 
HhiU liii/iln jiiii 'I ••■■.ciiih ny^o,i,i/i nt the I'nivnuly uf llif 
I'hdijfiiu-s Cclltiic .1/ I'iddi. Ailmini.'.liiitimi and win Mi/ipurlrd 
liy II rc\eiirih !^tiinl jium ihe l'hili!'[dne-.\mfiicmi Rdiiculiiinal 
Fuundaliun. The lugumenl presriUrd heie ii devrhped funlur und 
expanded in I^nd Rfform and [ourism Development: 
I'lilicy Making in Milrlial Law Philippines (Selit/diman: 
foilhcomiiii;) . 



often t^uesrinn.ihU' cvpcnditures to promnie tourism. Tourism 
fjenerates eniplovnieni nnd lorcifin exchange, the theory {iol's. 
In ptacticc, the fcunoinii: ar^irrientjexplains only :i small part 
ot thf Marcos tcijuTie's iTcrclcd promotion ol tourism. The 
ma lorexpLinae ion I. an be (ound in the political Dsesol tourism. 

The hundrcdj cf thousands i<( roiirisls who tome to the 
Philippines e,n h vijnr provide a most direct and .i:raphic illustr;!- 
lion olihf powerful ties that hind the Philippines to the United 
Sr.UL's anil lo .ithci do%eloped nuions. Thf promotion of tour- 
iini ■iinti- l')7Z Ls pate of the Hoveminent's str.in'tiv ot "eMport 

tiiko irito iiin-unt us real impact on rhc country's foreifin 
debt - .L y.u^.miuan $12 hi[hon--and the in^r.-nsint; depen- 
vk-iK.-. >liiiocLonomv on f..tcit^n it.de. 

T.kI o'- luxury hot'ils and other amtni ties ol Western urban 
liiuii! wore not built simply tor the tourist. More impi)rtant, 
ilic\ arc lor die Western bankets, husinuss people and politi- 
i i;iiis who make the dccLsioivs oj\ trade, loans, aid and invest- 
mem in the Philippines. The goal is to project an imaKC of 
MahiliivanJ legiiimaiy throii(;he.archi!lvotchesitated hospital- 
iiv. TJK- couiiirv iiniy haw been under martial law, but ;is 
ijovcmment propat^jndists .siud, it wit, "miitnal law with a 
vniile." (Fonnallv, martini bw wa-i endevl in January 1981, hut 
thi- e-^wnrial structures of Marco.s' autboiitarian rule remain 

1 wn ot the mo-.t prominent manitcMations af the jeEiSe's 
commitment to tourism are the Ministry of Tourism and Man- 
ila's altered skyline. The tourism pt)st was the first cabinet level 
office created after the imptKsition of martial law, and it is 
headed by one of the country's piilitical heavyweights. The 
skyline now boasts more than a doicn new luxury hotels. 

The Ministry of Tourism has emerged with a toughness and 
clout that belies its modest budget. At a time when all other 
government ministries have been ordered to decentralize their 
operations, the Ministry of Tourism is an exception of stticc 
centralization and ever- increasing responsibilities. Nothing re- 
lated to tourism is beyond its purview. It controls everything 
from tourism planning, licensing, tariffs, inspection and ac- 
counting procedures to promotion and representation abroad in 
anything that involves tourism. It has wrested from local con- 



tnii the nnht m inspect, «ip<;r\'ise ;ind license iiny esi;iMish- 
meni cawring to tcurists. 

Nut surprisinyly Jnse Aspiras, the minister of tourism, is 
today considered one of the most powerful and influentiiil 
persons in the New Si>ciet¥ (Marcos' term for manial law rale). 
Though reputed to he pan of the M;ircos "troika" as early as 
1966, Aspiras was nor recognized ;is a power in his own u^hi 
until the tourism pmt rhnist him into the limeliuht. Even nxlav 
tidministrarive issues are nor bis forte, and he is seldom found ;it 
his office in the pi)!iiri;il ministn h'-ddtiuarters. Instead, he is u 
tireless tniveler on Mi;ill ni iIh- pre-iJent's foreign policy and 
an indefatifiahle host ,h fh..- (ri',|iifni p.irries and tours arrantifd 
for foreiyn nucsf^. A^ imniMi-r lii? aki heads the powerful hui 
little-known ri.ilippiiH Toitrrsm Authority, the Civil Aero- 
n.iuiics FVi.irJ .in.i ilu- tn-w Thilippine Convention Bureau. 

More k'linvi'iciMus r!i.>n the Ministry of Tourism are the new 
luxury hotels. Between $410 and $545 million of H»vemment 
money is now directly tied up in hotel financing. Sources differ 
a.'i to the exact fiKiirc. Mostofthemonevisinloansfot Hhotc-ls 
rushed tt» completion to accommodate delegates to the 1976 
Intcrnntionnl Monetary Fund-World Bank meeting. 



The importance of this commitment ol resources isohvK'us 
from ;i tew comparisons; The amount is between 30 and 
40 tunes what the govetnment has spent on public hous- 
mi,'. It !•> more rbim the nation's total 1976 Kirmwing from the 
\X\.rld Bank — 5 M 5 niilhon. (The Eovemmcnt's Development 
B.ink ot the PKtlippincs alone had lent a stajiycrinu S229 mil- 
lion tor lounsni projects by July 1976.) The Government Serv- 
ice insurance System, an auency similar to the U.S. Sovuil 
Security Administration, became especially tied to rwo hotti 
projects. This left the GSIS so short of funds that housing lo.ui> 
to members — a major activity of the agency — were temporar- 
Ity suspended. 

Expendinires for infrasmicture. one of rhc most important 
il.spci "t:^ of Marcos' .levelopment procram, have been directed in 
si>;nifK,ini TULM-ure mw.irJ l^lu^^m projects. Notable among 
them h.ivL- Ix-i-n ihe projetisof Fust Lady I me Ida Marcos, none 
of which are tomially included in the government's overall 
plans. Government officials have no control over these undet- 
takings and costs are never published. They include the Philip- 
pine Intetnational Qmvention Ccntet , with an estimated cost 
of $ 1 50 million, the Philippine Center for Trade and Exhibi- 
tions and the Cultural Center of the Philippines. 

In addition to these projects, the government is building a 
$34 million road system linking new tourist spots in Cavite to 
Manila, spending $45 million from an Asian Development 
Bank loan for tourism protects in the Southern Tagalog region, 
and using $165 million in World Bank financing tor port works 
pnjjects in the Visayas and Mmdanao areas, Addirional mil- 
lions of dollars are going for expansion and renovation of the 
Manila International Aitpott. 

In its effort to ptomote tourism, the government has been 
willing to sacrifice its interests in other areas. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, now under the tourism umbrella, was authorized 
to open the cimntry to foreign airlines even though this hurt the 
government -owned Philippine Air Lines, to take one example. 
On top of being fotced into competition with better established 
airlines. PAL had to comply with such tourist pnimotion pro- 
grams as reduced air fares. 

The media are also deeply involved in the promotional 
effort, often under explicit directions fnim the president. Major 
newspapers and radio and television stations are owned by the 
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president's relatives, who have been most supportive ol the 
government's interest in tourism. Every major paper now has a 
tourism section; coverage of tourism events — and often ol 
non-events — can only be described as relentless. One content 
analysis looked at the Philippines' three top dailies during a Bvc 
month period in 1977. There were 12 stories cm tourism fiir 
every one on agriculture, though land rcfirm is supposed to be 
the "cornerstone of the New St>cietv." 

If the Marcos regime goc^s to extravagant lengths lor events 
like the coming film festival, it also expends an astonishing 
amount of efforr on much more modest affairs. One example is 
the May 1977 conference of the Pacific and Asian Congress of 
Municipalities. PACOM is a small organizarion of local gov- 
ernment executives from countries in the Pacific basin. It has 
few resources and lirrle influence. 

Oespite the iT^ct that thete were but 200 or so foreign guests 
and despite their relative lack of power and influence, the 

Government loans for luxury hotels are 
30 to 40 rimes what the government 
has spend on puhlic housing. 

regime went all out to woo them. Ehhoraie parties included 
dinners persimally hosted hy the First Couple, the mayor of 
Manila and the minister of liKal government and, of course. 
Minister Aspiras. Persimal gifts, fruit baskets, atrachc cases and 
flowers were only the most obvious touches. It was in attention 
to the details of the delegates' week-long schedule that the 
mastery of inter-govemmental coordination, control and secur- 
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igh there had bten 
as tar luRck as tKi; 
tion's global imiige 
ith its indifferent 



ity were miist awesome. All kiniis at niies were hetil-to f'acilil; 
the arrival, dcparnire and dniiy rourine ot the visitors — ^even 
the point of" rnakini: womi-ri available. 

Only tiK immiiiriUEon Jn.-fstwd firm: no one was admin 
without innmiilaium-l 

Such extravayanLc i> relativelv ne' 
some minor government support oi 
early 1960s, the industry suftered from the r 
for lawlessness and corruption, coupled 
facilities for tourists. 

This situation changed marginally when Marcos became 
president in 1965. He was aware of tourism's potential, But so 
long as the political environment was open, his first priorities 
had to be actions that would keep his political alliances intact. 
In the Philippines, this meant support for tangible projects of 
immediate imponance liar electoral politics. 

Atrer the declaration of martial law in 1972, the require- 
ments tor political survival shifted. The Marctw regime no 
liinjierhad to worry about building domestic (.■lectoraiallianccs; 
international support was the key element. Marcas was confi- 
dent that he could control the internal situation. In the long 
nin, then, he knew that his survival would depend on his ability 
to secure international supptirt for his "export-oriented" de- 
velopment strategy. 

The U.S. government, the Wotld Bank and the IMF 
encouraged Marcos to implement this economic strategy-. 
In the Philippines, as in othet countries, export -oriented 
development Kiiied down to selling cheap labor. And in the 
Philippines, as elsewhere, keeping the underpaid labor force 
docile has required an authoritarian political sttucture. Tlius 
there were sharp contradictions between the requirements of 
democracy, which the developed capitalist world suppt>sedly 
champions, and the economic interest of tho.se developed 
countries in the Third World. The contradiction has spelled 
trouble for Marcos. 

Even as the U.S. government, the World Bank and the IMF 
affirmed the shift to martial law with large incteases in aid and 
loans, the Western media continued to attack Marcos on hu- 
man rights grounds. Tlie regime's international image made it 




difficult to compete for trade and investment with other Third 
World governments offering similar economic incentives. 

Tourism was quickly seiied upon as a means to refurbish the 
Philippines' and esjH.-LiLillv Marcos' image. The promotion of 
rourisiii was, ,i( tlit- time, ,i relatively new and previously barm- 
less government function which had no real enemies. It was not 
difficult to introduce, in sharp contrast to his key domestic 
program, land reform. That had required amazing feats of jug- 
gling power interests. In tourism, the president could build a 
potentially important industry which was critically dependent 
on stability and relatively unconcerned about political freedom.s. 

In the loot,' run. Marcos' .survival would 
depend on intcrnariiinal support. 



Tourists themselves mattered less in the early years of martial 
law than the publicity about touri-sm. Tiie Ministry of Tourism 
launched an ambitious series of invitational visits to the Philip- 
pines for travel writers and tour operators. These groups could 
he depended upon not to bite the hand that fed them, and ibey 
were not likely to be preoccupied with civil libenarian issues. In 
a friendly, beautiful country it was enough that the gun stingers 
were gi>ne and no tanks patrolled the strces. 

To further the image of a peaceful, contented si>ciety, the 
Tourism Ministry built a promotional campaign around the 
Philippines' most important asset — a cheerful, hospitable 
people. The slogan "Where Asia Wears a Smile" w;is a particu- 
larly adroit choice tor defusing criticism of life under manial 
law. 

The govemnJent made aggressive efforts to attract interna- 
tional yatherinEs of global appeal. Once they were sccui-ed. the 
mobilization to insure their success began. The Miss Universe 
Contest in 1974 occasioned, among other things, such modem 
day pyramid building as the construction of the huge Folk Arts 
Theatre, where the contest was held, in an incredible 77 days of 
non-stop work. The costs ate still unreported. The media event 
of 1975 was the "Thrilla in Manila" which pitted Joe Frazier 
against Muhammed Ali in their championship fight. Once 
again world publicity focused on the Philippines as journalists 
toured the country developing background stories for the 
.Spectacle, 

But it was the IMF-World Bank conference in October 1976 
that stimulated the most frenzied and politically-motivated use 
of tourism. As stxin as the Philippines learned in late 1974 that 
its bid had been accepted, all pretense of orderly, phased tour- 
ism dL'\'elopment was abandoned. No expense was spared to 
assure that thismost prestigious international conference would 
find Manila a showcase of stability, prosperity, elegance and 
beauty. The prospect of 5,000 VlPs descending upon the 
country — even if only for a week — led to a stampede to com- 
plete within two years hotels that had been designed to open 
over the next decade! 

Apparently the conference was a huge success, despite the 
fact that only 3.000 of the anticipated 5,000 came. Few dele- 
gates seemed to tiote the incongtuity of a New Society, sup- 
posedly aimed at redressing inequities, which was spending 
many times more for the construction of luxury hotels than n 
was for public housing and land reform. Most were — as in- 
tended — impressed by the stability and attractiveness of the 
society, the tremendous growth in intemarional i 
and the obvious improvement in law and order under n 
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While these major events garnered e.tcellent publicity and 
encouragd tourism, a different type of offensive was needed to 
i.:iimh;it thf especially bitter critics in expatriate circles abroad. 
Tlu' Murium Liovemment has been extremely sensitive to 
c!i:irf;f,s nl pi)liiK;il torture, suppression and corruption by the 
resinic. They havt threatened to alienate the very substantial 
Filipino community abroad. Worse, the infection could spread, 
jeopardiiinf! the increasingly crucial foreign aid and investment. 

School children, as part ot their class 
work, invited relatives abroad to come 
home tor Christmas. 

The response was masterful. The Bfilikhiiynn ( homecomint;) 
program began in 1971. This_special tourism project required 
extraordinary coiipenition among a score of national and liKal 
departments and agencies as well as embassies and consulates 
abroad. Hundreds of thousands of copies of an "Invitation to a 
Traditional Philippine Christmas" were sent to overseas Fili- 
pinos. School children, as part of their class work, personalty 
invited relatives abroad to come home for Christmas. Local 
governments were charged with developing local festivities and 
welcoming committees. Immigration, tax and customs officials 
were iastructed t<) exempt hafikhayan.s from most requirements. 
Building on the closeness of Philippine family ties and the 
longest Christmas season in the world, the Department of 
Tourism constructed a package deal for lutlrkhayam that prtim- 
ised a 50 percent discount on air fere as well as concessional 
rates on accommodations and shopping. 

What began ;is a three-mimth program has been repeatedly 
extended, By now several hundred thousand have returned to 
the Philippines as biilikbayans. The Department of Tourism 
estimates each halikhayan visit is worth nearly $500 to the 
eci>nomy, but this may he an exaggeration. Few stay in hotels or 
tour widely. And thecoopcrationofsti many government units, 
the expensive promotional campaign and the concesiiions in- 
volved have eaten heavily into any economic wains from the 
ptogram. 



E\'en where foreign visitors are concerned, the decision to 
concentrate on luxury courism is extremely costly from a de- 
velopmental standpoint. Today over 2 1 percent of all for- 
eign exchange earned by tourism goes to pay for imports needed 
tor the industry itself. Most of these imports are "Five Stat" amcn- 
i[ies. Over 98 percent of the luxury transport — lirtujusines and 
air conditioned coaches — must be imported ffom Japan, to 
take just one example. There is also an enormous gap between 
what the Tourism Ministry estimates visitors spend and the 
foreign exchange the Central Bank actually receives. In part, 
this gap reflects three pmhlems: the tendency of many tour 
operators to "salt dollars abroad," the unobtrusive but thriving 
black market, and the tendency — still unstudied— for a signif- 
icant percentage of foreign exchange to remain in or be remit- 
ted to rhe tourist's own country. 

Simil:trlv, for all the claims that tourism generates employ- 
muoi, I'XSO l\i;iirt'> sliow unlv .08 percent of the national 
worktotiL' w.i- i.'niployi.'d m i-ntcrprises related to tourism, A 
lIusit louk ai [he hotel builJinu spree preceding the 1976 
IMF-World Bank conference also shows astounding economic 
irrationality. The new luxury hotels incrca.sed the number ot 
hotel rooms in Manila from 4.000 to 1 1,000. For years after- 
wards the country was saddled with scotesof half-empty hotels. 

For the government financial institutions which were pres- 
sured to making the loans for the hotels, the exercise was a 
disaster. They financed up to 75 percent — and in two cases. 
100 percent — of the buildings costs at 12-14 percent interest. 
Given the Philippines 15-20 percent annual inflation rate, 
thiswasasgood as handing the money out free. In addition, the 
hanks were subsequently pressured into restructuring the loatw. 
In some cases they even had to turn unpaid loaiw into equity in 
floundering hotels. 
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U the hotels were an unmitigaceJ disaster for the govern- 
ment, they were a financial btmanjii for the president's relatives 
and hiivini'vs HssvHriates. Apart from the siveaway interest rates 
iind thi' -iihsfink-nt restnicturinfiof the loans, there were other 
wit\- u> iiiiiki- ni.'ik'v from the arrangement. The Far Easle'n 
t:,n<:<,m>, /(,':■„'■.,■ roported Oanuar>' 21. 1977), "One hotel 

The hotels have hecome watering hciles 
for the New Society's ehte. 



owner told the Ri-i'inr thjt it wiw common practice to overstate 
the funds needed and ihen invest in hiah-yieid, quick-return 



Anuing the beneficiaries of the hotel bonnnia were: Roberto 
Benedicto (two hotels), Trinidad Eurique: (two hotels), An- 
tonio Martel, Jr. (one hotel) and John Gokongwei (one hotel). 
All are widely known to be among the closest relatives and 
business associates of the Marcoses. Other owners included a 
former undersecretary of defense (Manuel Salicnies) and a 
former member of Omgrcss (Jose M. Alberro). 

Whether Marcos personally benefited from the 1976 hotel 
bt)nan:a is beside the point. The opportunity for profit in the 
tourism industry pnjvides Marcos with an instniment for 
strengthening the new class of oligarchs which constitures a key 
domestic prop tor his regime. The hotels themselves have 
become watering holes for the New Society's elite, in the 
process providing an outlet for the Westernized consumption 
tastes of this elite. 



If profit and political needs account for the overall thrusi iii 
tourism promotion in the Philippines, the persimal predilec- 
tions of First Lady Imelda Marcos account tor its often vulgar 
style. The first lady, Manila gossip has it, is desperately trying to 
make up for being snubbed by Manila's sticial elite in the years 
before het husband became president. 

TTie explanation may be ungenenms, if not downright ma- 
licious. But the fact is that Imelda Marcos has made a habit of 
bringing planeloads of declasse European royalty, washed-up 
actors and actres,ses. and various other members and aspiring 
members of the international jet set to Manila for lavish parties. 
Some might say that Mrs. Marcos' social ambitions are her own 
business, except that many of her "parties" and "happenings" 
are financed with public funds in the name of tourisr promo- 
tion, Mrs. Marcos' social life has. indeed, gener.Ked reams of 
publicity, hut very little of it is favorable. 



The primary objective of Philippine tourism clearly is not its 
economic returns. It is not t;xi difficult to show impressive 
arrival and foreign exchange statistics. Government sub- 
sidies can provide those, and the Marcos regime has subsidized 
both the industry as a whole and particular tourists at a level well 
beyond what simple business judgment would justify. So fat (he 
mtwt obvious economic beneficiaries of tourism development 
have been the regime and its most highly-placed supporters. 
They have made lucrative investments at the expense ol the 
public. 




There is antither y^iMsuck. however; the Marcos retjimc's 
critical and imniediate need to shure up its leijiiimacy. Measured 
against this stundarJ, especially when lacrurs of domestic and 
persona] policiciil advantage are included, the tourism policy 
appears consistent and credible. Tourism development did huy 
time, good will and influence at home and abroad at a rime 
when all three were in dangeniusly short supply. 

The political uses of tourism ,irf limited, though. Tourism 
may be useful in improvint; the lounirv'.-. im;ii;e abroad but, in 
turn, its continued development Krcomes dependent on that 
image. Thus tourism is a particularly vulnetahle political in- 
strument. 

The most dramatic example of this vulnerability to date was 
the bombing of the American Society of Travel Agents con- 
vention in Manila in November 1980. The bombing led to the 
cancellation of the resi of the convention. Both the bombing 
and the ciincoll.iti.ui l'i-i n*r.ired headlines around the world. 
The goveriinaiii hhieult. ,t with intense promotion efforts, and 
there havi- W-t-u n- i'l.iul'mns since then. As a result, there has 
been n() abrupt drop in tourist arrivals. But the event em- 
phasized the vulnerability of the industry. 

The homhin^ of the American Society 
of Travel Agents ccMivcntion emphasized 
the vulnerahiliry of the tourism industry. 

There are other ways \n which the presence of large numbers 
of foreigners in the country can be used against the regime, 
though the regime's opponents have been relatively slow to 
take advantage of the opportunities. 

One early example of the possibilities came when the Eighth 
World Peace Through Law conference was held in Manila in 
August [977. U.S. -based anti-Marcos fotces combined wirh 
local oppositionists to embarrass the tegime. The U.S. -based 
Anti-Martial Law Coalition sent a delegation headed by former 
Attorney General Ramsey Clarlc. which drew considerable 
attention precisely because it was able to attack the Marcos 
regime in Manila. 




The tactic was not tepeated until August 1980. At that time, 
the Protestant Christian Conference of Asia and the Catholic 
National Secretariat for Social Action jointly otganiied a con- 
ference on tourism to counter the regime-sponsored World 
Tourism Organization conference. 

The counter-conference did not generate much immediate 
attention in the mainline media; the tepercussions came later. 
Japanese Premier Zenko Suzuki arrived in Manila in January' 
1 98 1 for the fir^t stop of an ASEAN tour. He was conironied 
there by demonstrators protesting Japanese sex tours. A similar 
dcmonstratior) greeted Suzuki in Bangkok. By the time Suzuki 
arrived in Jakarta, he had been confronted ofren enough on the 
issue that he was forced to admit he should do something about 
these "disgusting" sex toure. 

The main target of the sex tour demonstrations was not the 
Marcos regime itself, but there has been an impact on the 
Philippines. Japanese tourist atrivals in the country have dnip- 
ped since the campaign began. 

For Marcos, tourism is a useful tool for establishing interna- 
tional connections. For the network established at the August 
1980 tourism counter-conference, international connections 



have become a useful tool for attacking Matcos-style 
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Science vs. Fiction 

Introducing Asia 2000 — the only 
magazine that takes you direct to the 
heart of the modernization of Asia. 

Asia 2000 is an important innovation in magazines 
serving Asia and the rest of the world. It will be 
concerned with technological advances in the race to 
modernize this rapidly growing region, and report on 
the introduction of new techniques m fields such as 
computers, agriculture, health, and energy. Asia 2000 
will discuss the effect these advances have on the 
people and culture of the region m plain, simple 
language everyone can understand. 

Asia 2000 will be essential reading for anyone who 
is concerned about the future of Asia. 

Subscribe now at our introductory offer of US $18 
for 12 issues (regular price US $25), Oblain our 
limited circulation pilot issue free. 

LI Please enter my name 

as a charter subscriber to ASIA 2000. 



Make checks payable to the publishers. Pelfoleum News. 
Southeast Asia Lid, 10th II, 146 Prince Edward Rd West, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong Tel 3-805794, 3-803029. Tx: 37991 Pnsea Hk, 
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HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 
IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 



Five-star hotel facilities 
are the same everywhere, 
but working conditions in 
Manila are a lot worse 
than those in San 
Francisco. 



I'lilTitja /,('( 




I'lilly Lrrlliif) wpfliiifT :r,f/i Hrgrut Mtiriila u-iirkfi^. 



"Mnhuliu\! Wi-la-m,:'" I ntti-ml lilt small Ihiife-sliiriedheatl- 
ijunrtrrs „/ M WHRAIN. tlif National Union of Wmkers m 
Hiitfl. lir\l(iuiinit (iiiil Allied Indtatries. Union staffers took my 
iimhri-llti and usherrd me inside. 

I hnd rome In (he Philiftpinrs ax a defecate [rum my union to 
eiltmd the Internal tonal Workshop on Tourism. The tiiork\hop\ 
"exposure proprnm" airnnned my vkit to NUHWHRAIN, giv- 
infi me ii rlianre to sff hotel working conditions niid find out 
abiml union activities. 

Debbie, mi tisserthv and arlUulale union staff membrr, told 
me. "Our iudustiy « very unorganii^d, fmause only 10 percent 
oj the labor force in allowed to organiie. All industries vital to the 
government cannot he organized, and thr government considers 
all industries i-ital. " Strikes are not allowed in the Philippines, 
and collective bargaining is sei'erelf restricted. Under these 
conditions. I wondered how they could organize at all. 

"Come see for yourself ." iww the answer. 

I'lil l.ef i\ ii ('hiiifse-Amerkait lintel worket and an executive himril 
mrml'fi iff the I Intel and HeUmiriint EmpliiYer.\ and Hiuteiiden t.'iiinn 
[.••/III J in Snn h'tnncisro. In Seplrmbei HHH) she parlicipiili'il in the 
Inlrivitlional ll'orksbup mi Tourism held in Manila as a lielrgatt af 
lin uiihii mid nfl'A CTS. the Pacific and Asian American Center for 
Thriil'igiri ami Simifgics. 



The HvHit Regency Manilii is a monstrous concrete cube 
surrounded by lush piilm trees.In contrasr to the garish 
lobby decor, typical of Hyarts cvervwhere. the union 
otficc tor Hyatt workers is a small simple room tucked away in 
the back iif the hotel. Each hotel has its own local and a union 
office inside the building. 

A dozen workers crowded intt) the tiny nmm to greet me, a 
roi>mcleaner from the San Francisco Hyatt Regency. A large. 
powerfully built man stepped forward to introduce himself, 
"Louis Rodrigue:, presidentof the Hyatt local." 

We toured rhe work areas, where the facilities were exactly 
like those in any Hyatt in the United States. The equipment 
was impHirced to meet five-star srandards. 1 chatted with hushoys 
sweating over steamy dishwashing machinc-s, cooks kneadinR 
dou^jh in giant stainless steel mixers, and laundrymen dtggintj at 
mountains of dirty linen — all doing their jobs in ways 1 wa-* 
viccusromed to seeing in San Francisco. 1 was surprised to team 
that all the toomcleaners are men. since the tips make this a 
relatively high paying job. When we got to the employee 
cantina, all similarities to San Francisco ended. The tiny serv- 
ings of rice, fish and vegcfablcs looked like prison or army fare, 
and rhe workers told me they ate docked for meals whether they 
eat or not. 

Back in the union office, Rtxlrigue:, who is a waiter in the 
hotel's steakhouse, talked about earnings. "After nine years. 
I'm still earning the minimum wage — six pesos a day in 1971. 
n pesos in 1980, no real increase after inflarion. There arc 
people with 20 years' service still making the minimum. I work 
six days a week and earn 1,000 pesiK t$128) a month fium 
wages, tips, and the 10 percent service charge combined. It's 
just enough to suppott my family of six." Benefits include nine 
to l6da¥Sofvacation, ISdaysof sick leave, both convertible to 
cash, a yearly bonus equivalent to one month's pay, some social 
security, and one year's pay for permanent work-related dis- 
ability. There is no unemployment insurance. Skilled workers 
in other industries generally earn more than the minimum 
wage, hut hotel worker; take home more money because of tips 
and the service charge. 

Rodriguez continued, "A single room rents for 3 1 2-406 pesos 
l$40-$52) a night. That is double one month's rem for my 
family, 1 50 pesos. A steak dinner in the resraurant. including 
drinks, costs ISO pesos." 




Ani'tlitT union mtmher JescrihwJ thegult'berween thi- livos 
1)1 li.ui'l rtorkiTs .mJ the tourists rhey serve, whn are offered the 
ir;irpirii!s nt wi'.ilfh at nffordable prices because Philippine Uihor 
U tliLMp: "Most of our people are from the provinces, very poor. 
They come to this beautiful hotel with carpets and clean un- 
iforms. Tourism makes prices go up. A street vendor may not 
sell me a manKo. because he wants to wait for a tourist who will 
pay a higher price. 

"We have to learn the ways ot'the foreigners. Before we never 
went to disco clubs. They were for foreigners. Now we all go. 
Before 1 never drank consimmes«iup. Now 1 do. Now everyone 
wants to wear blue jeans. 

"And we have to give good service, because they appreciate 
it and because it's the Filipino way. Plus we live from the 
tips. Tourism should kwk after our welfare, but itdiwsn't." 

A bartender added, "We arc used to swallowing our pride. 
When 3 guest gets dnink, shouts at you or even slaps you, you 
have to keep smiling." Tlie need to cuny fcivorgoes further. 
RoomKiys are expected to procure hospitality girls for guests. 
Both male and female empli>yees are accustomed to proptjsi- 
tions. H<itel employees ac required to have a medical check-up 
every six months. Irs real purpose is to detect venereal disease, 
they say. 

At the Manila Regent union office, we beard about the 
repression which goes along with subservience under martial 
law: "If a guest Itises a jade ring, for example, he'll complain to 
the manaGcment, The manager calls the Depatrment of Toui- 
l^m, which then sends a military man to the hotel. The .soldier 
questions the suspected employee, conducts an investigation 
ami makes the arrest. The union is never informed and a lawyer 
IS not present. 

"This is a major problem tor us. 

"One guy from the Regent was caught outside the hotel by 
the ptilice. He was carving a bag containing cheeese and 
pastries from the kitchen. You see he had a very large family to 
feed. At that time the payment of the service charge was 
delayed by the hotel, so we were short of cash. He was held for 
four days. The union was able to talk diplomatically with the 



personnel manager, who agreed not to file charges against bim 
and gave bim a chance to resign." 

Others had not been let off so gently. "At another hotel, one 
riKimboy w;is arrested for stealing. He had to remote his clothes 
to he searched. Then he was tortured for six days and forced to 
sign n 'statement.' Evidence finally turned up to prove him 
innocent. The union got his job back, but management and the 
military did not otter an apology or any compensation. "Martial 
law was lifted in Febnian' 1981. but this kind of prtKeeding is 
siilU-ommonplace. 



But while intimidation and subservience are daily n 
NUWHRAIN helps workers organize resisrance to spe- 
cific abuses. Nick Elman, president of the Ramada Inn 
local, told me aKiur the struggle over the service charge which 
is .uirom.itic.allv .idded to customers' bills. "The Ramada Inn 
inanai:i'nK-iu «;,. saMlinc die workers' share- While mo.s( ol flu- 
other hott'U wetf pavmj; 200 pesos a month, we were receiving 
oiiiv TL^p'-'^"^ TinanLMl records were manipulated." 

liKoiuf t'rotn the service charge can equal monthly wages. 
Tills 1.- .t hot issue k>r Manila hotel workers, because the hotels 
insisr on ni;iintaining complete contnil over irs di.stribution. 
NL'WHRAIN IS demanding that 90 percent of the service 
charge be paid to the workers, with the temaining 10 percent to 
cover losses and breakage, it has requested the right to examine 
the hotels' Kiokkeeping to verify monthly service charge re- 
ceipts and payments. All the hotels have refused a union audit. 

Ramada Inn workers created an uproar In July 1978, when 
they shaved their heads to protest hotel policies. Guests and 
management were srunned, but the manager quickly recovered 
enough to tell guests that head shaving was just a new fad. Once 
in 1978 and twice in 1979. the union organized a picket line 
and brief sit-down strikes — designetj to evade the pnibibiiion 
on strikes- Similar job actions have occurred at most major 
Manila hotels. Soldiers garhered in front of the hotel during the 
sit-ins, but the management was afraid to call them in. A show 
of force on hotel premises would have been very bad lor 
business. 

Nick Elman talked about the reprisals for these actions: 
"Management suspends and ttansfers union officials wirhout 
jusrification. Union officers are given job promotions in ex- 
change fi>r resigning from the union. The December 2 1 sitdown 
was declared an illegal strike. The vice-president and myself 
were suspended from our jobs. We have been kept out of the 
hotel even though the union office is inside. Onlv h.st week the 
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nwii.iiiL-r. t.illed hmcl seturitv on mi; tor passing out union 
liiiTiUiiri.'. 

"The Ramada does not recognize the union and its officers. 
Even the Ministry of LaKir ordered the Ramada to pay our back 
waEcs. hut the hotel still refuses. " 

At dinner one evening, Danny Edralin. the union's Educa- 
tion Secretary, discussed some of the union's problems. "AKiut 
60percent of union officers quit because of threats. The police 
fjo ;miund and threaten out family niemhers, saying there will 
be fearful consequences if we don't stop our union activities. 
AKujt 100 union members a month emigrate, especially to the 
Middle Ea.sr where ihete are new jobs. " 

Even so, NUWHRAIN. formed in 1970, now has 5,000 
tncmbers in 29 chapters in hotels, restaurants and food in- 
dustries. "During the early years we drained our resources by 
spreading out tiH) thin," said Edralin. "Now we concentrate on 
big firms in Metro Manila. It will take some time to spread to the 
riiml arca-s. When our office was raided during manial law. wc 
km most of our eqipment and materials. We had to start all 



NUWHRAIN has a number of immediate objectives: to 
remove the tourist business from the list of vital industries; to 
abolish the Ministry of Tourism work permit; 90 percent of 
service charges to be paid to the workers; and Filipino workers 
to be trained for skilled pttsitions. The union is also part of a 



labor coalition known a.s the KMU (Kilusang Mayo Unol or 
May First Movement, whose prognim is based on six points 
which would profoundly change the p<Miton of all Filipino 
workers. KMUcallsfor jusi wages; the right ro strike; an end to 
preventive suspension; civil libcnies; restoration of the right to 
self-organization; and the nationnliiation of all transnational 
corporarions. Q 




Action Guide 



Christian Cjjnfercncc oi Asia 
480 Lotunu 2 
'^ING.APOREIZM 

i 'lu Christian Conference of Asia spiinHirei! 
.:i iniemarioniil wurlwhop nn tfiimsm in 
M..nila. Seprcmher U-2^. 19S0- Tht- JOpar- 
ricipanrs from 18 a»intnes incloded repre- 
sentatives rnim church, wumen's, l:ib<ir and 
media orpmliatKins. The workshop wits con- 
vened primarily to examine the phera.imct«m 
of intemaiiotMil toiinsm from a Third Wiirld 
viewpoint and to develop an Imemaikina] 
netW'ttk to monitor the issues it raises. Wotk- 
shiips discussed the economic, political, cul- 
tural and ihcul»glcat ramifuaiions of tour- 
ism, and alternatives to current tourism prac- 
tices. For a reporr on the tonfetcnce arni 
information aiywi funire plaiu coni:ict Ron 
O'Grady at CCA. 

Corp()r,)te Profile Service 
The l?ata Center 
464 I'JthSi. 

Oakland. CA. USA 946 12 
Tile Ci>rporaic Pmfilc Service produces com- 
pilations of all publicly available informa- 
ilon published in the last 10 years on a pat- 
ticular cotpotation. Tl\e service focuses on 
the social impact of transnationab. These 
profiles can be ordered tor approximately US 
$100. 



Prostiiurion 

Asian Women's .^sloclflt^on 
Postc Restcntc 
Shibuya Post Office 
Shibupi, Tokyo, JAPAN 150 
Publishes quarterly joumaL Once a year this 
is in Enclish. Issue No, 3, 1980, focuses on 
prostitution tourism In Asia. The article* 
analyie the development and impact of sex 
tours originating in Japan, Organized tours of 
Japanese men have gone into East and South- 
east Asm in search at women. The writers 
discuss these sex tours as an extension of 
other forms of Japanese economic, politiciil 
and mititaty domination of Asia. Thismaga- 
line has become a valuable resource to edu- 
cate and mobilize the Japanese public ar>d 
concerned groups throughout Asia and 
around the world. Gniitps in Thaibnd, the 
Philippines, (Corea have begun to confront 
their i^ovcmmenis and i>usinc«s interests, 
Japanese Prime Minister Suzuki lacedaseriex 
of demotutratiorts during a recent tour of 
Southea.it Asia. 

Priifiilfnre and /'riisliluliun; Imttgt aiul 

HmlitH for Wmnrii m Bw/dhist Thniland 

bvKinThirsa 

International Repiinv Women and Society 

Pamell House, 25 Wilton Rtad 

London SWIV IJS. ENGLAND 

Monograph on prosiituiion in 

locusing on cultutal atKl religii 

pinningsofthisphc 



Thailand 



Taitnsm and I'rosMutiim 
ISIS Bulletin No. H 
Via delta Pellieanail, 00151 
Rome, ITALY 

Third World Movement A^jainsi the Exploi- 
tdtion of Women 
P.O. B->x I4H 
Manila 2H00 
THE PHILIPPINES 

li. inveatigaring and disseminating informa- 
tion about ^cx touts in ,^sib and i.* coimlinat- 
ing an intemationiil campaiiyi agnirMt (his 
practice. 

CoordlnatingGtoupforReliHionandSocicry 

59 Soi Srisawad 

Pradipar Td. 

Biingkok 4 

THAILAND 

CcH^tdinating Invesngation and o^aniianon 

concerning pmsriturlon in Thailatul. 

ImIkit Coniiitionf 

International LInion of Food and Allied 

Workers' Associatioai tl-U.F.) 

Secretariat: Rampe du Pont Rtiugc 8 
Peril lancych-I2H 
Gencva.SWlTZERLAND 

Asia/ Pacific 



Si-c 



t:Rm.8i4 



Parkland Mall 

J5 Selegie Road 

SINGAPORE 
Planning imctnational bo>-cuti 
Peninsula Hotel in supp«.)n of wotkets aitcmpi. 
ing to orgnni:c union. M 
tions in hotels and othe: 
thniughout region. 
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A Special Issue 
Of Pacific Research 

Delicate Bonds: 

The Global 

Semiconductor 

Industry 

By Lenny Siegel 

Contents 

The Japanese Challenge 

The Eastern Market: 

Frozen By The Cold War 
The Rise Of The Silicon Chip 
Going Global 
The Asian Story 
The Impact At Home 




Delicate Bonds is being published by Pacific Studies 
Center's Global Electronics information Project. It presents a 
comprehensive examinalion of the semiconductor industry. 
The pamphlet traces the rise of this revolutionary technol- 
ogy and outlines the consequences for those who work on 
the assembly lines here in the U.S. and overseas manufactur- 
ing semiconductors. 

De}icate Bonds is the first attempt to look beneath the 
surface of the silicon chip and show us how this so-called 
"miracle" of productivity has affected the workers who pro 
duce them and the communities that surround semiconduc 
tor factories. 



.Send orders to: 

Pacific Studies Center 

867 West Dana Street, No. 204 

Mountain View, CA 94041. U.S.A. 



Single Copies: $1.50 (add $2.0U for foreign air mail! 

For 5-99 copies: 90 cents each 

For 100 or more copies: 75 cents each plus shipping 
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Thorough background and 

documenrarion for events making 

headlines in Southeast Asia. 



Analvsis and tirst-hand repons im lifc 
Kampuchea and the new Vietnamese- 



77 Kampuchea Survives ... but what 

in Kampuchea under Pol Pots D 
backed regime. (Fcbmary l%i) 

76 Vietnam's Revolution: Hard Wofk, Noi Miracks Fiiur firy-hand repori.s on 
Vietnam in 1979 and 1980. A Vietnamese economist on economic development 
policy. New interviews on the rcftigeeiisue. (December !980) 

75 Islam: Resurgence and Resisianee in Southea.Ht Asia The tartest Muslim 
population outside the Middle East lives in Southeast Asia. What are the 
p,>renii:ils and limiti nl Isl.ini .is .i forcL- for poU'ical change? (October 1980) 

74 East Timor: Beyond HunRer Updrivf on l\vi--yuat stnijicle for independence, 
inrem.itiimal prevs hU-kiidc, ^-litK-^ olit- la-t efforts. (Auhusi 1980) 

7t Laos Rides Out the Storms First-hand reports on economic and political 
developments in Laos in the firstfivcyeatssincetheendof the war. (June 1980) 

72 Malaysia: What Price "Success"? Repression behind the patliamcntat> 
facade; institutionaliied underdevelopment; tacial tensions masking class con- 
flicts — an introduction to the political economy of Western Malaysia. (April 
1980) 
70-7 1 Cultures of Resistance Underground art in the Philippi 
movement in Manila. Fiction from the Vi 






, (March -April 
1980) 

69 Thailand Plays the Great Power Game Thailand's snategic position following 
the Victnam-Cliina war. What this means for both the Thai government and the 
Thai guerrilla movement. Also: A history of southern Thai resistance and a 
recent report from a jungle base camp. (January-February 1980) 

68 Vietnaro-China War Thediplomaticmoves that led to thcconflict. ihetoleot 
the United Statfs, ASEAN's reaction, Analvsis of VittnLim'i Chinese minority' 
and the flight of the "boat people." Also: Joan Bae: human riKhis debate and a 
letter from I>t. Nguyen Khac Vien. (December 1979) 

67 Tribal People and the Marcos Refjimc An analysis of the Philippine govern- 
ment's efforts to relocate 10% of the country's populatitm. Also: A case study of 
one iribal group's lishi toMve their land. (October 1979) 
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TOURISM 

Selling Soiitlicast Asia 



The tourist industry is booming 

in Asia. But along with foreign 

exchange earnings and new 

jobs, it brings social dislocation 

and economic distortion. This 

issue of the Southeast Asia 

Chronicle raises questions 

about how much tourism 

actually earns for a host country, 

and it examines the way 

the emphasis on tourism affects 

society and politics. What if 

Thailand and the Philippines 

invested in rural irrigation and 

electrification instead of luxury 

hotels and airports? 
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